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The -Minneapolis Millfeed Market 


}HE Minneapolis millfeed 
jmarket is entirely sepa- 
rate from the flour mar- 
ket. This is true, al- 
ithough the head of the 
flour sales department 
also is often head of the feed sales de- 
partment. In Minneapolis there is no 
definite marketing organization, as an 
exchange or club, composed of jobbers, 
mixers, brokers, and millers, for the sale 
and distribution of millfeeds, such as there is in Port- 
land and Seattle. Seven or eight years ago the feed 
dealers of Minneapolis met informally at a certain 
place every morning to discuss the feed situation, 
prices, etc. At present there is not even this amount 
of certainty in their meeting, although they usually 
meet in groups in the Chamber of Commerce Building 
to learn what is happening in the feed industry and 
to discuss prices. 

Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Buffalo are the pri- 
mary millfeed markets of the country. Approximately 
70 per cent of the millfeeds entering into interstate 
commerce has its origin in these centers. The produc- 
tion of the smaller milling centers and of the small 
country mills is usually sold entirely to 
local feeders or in the neighboring terri- 
tory in small lots. In Minneapolis, as in 
other surplus producing centers, the in- 
termediary services of middlemen are 
used in marketing millfeeds, the three 
chief channels of trade for the miller 
being through local jobbers, feed mixers, 
and mixed car buyers, very little being 
sold direct to country dealers. It is esti- 
mated by Minneapolis millers that at 
present 50 per cent of the Minneapolis 
feed is sold to jobbers, 30 per cent to 
feed mixers, and 20 per cent to mixed 
car buyers and others. 

When the miller secures an order for 
flour, he immediately buys wheat futures 
to cover these sales. His hedge is not 
complete, however, until he has sold the 
byproducts resulting from the manufac- 
ture of this flour. Usually, therefore, he 
attempts to sell the offal as soon as he 
has received the flour order. This avoids 
the necessity of storing feeds and the 
danger of glutting the market by having 
feed awaiting sale. This immediate sale 
is not always advisable or possible, as 
the prices of feeds are usually at their 
lowest point when flour sales are heavi- 
est, in August, September, and October, 
and the miller also must save some feed 
for his mixed car (flour and feed) buy- 
ers later on in the crop year. 

In the absence of exchanges, bids and 
offers are made, generally by telephone, 
or by personal calls on the millers by the 
feed dealers. The prices at which sales 
actually are consummated are not usual- 
ly made public. The Minneapolis feed 
market is a very competitive one, and 
there is considerable bargaining or “hig- 
gling,” due to the lack of trade infor- 
mation and co-operation. The miller may 
State a price which he submits as an 
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offer; the buyer then makes a counter offer, and an 
intermediate price may be arrived at. Due to the 
many feed dealers the margins which they take are 
very small, usually being 50c ton. The buyers prefer 
to buy direct from the mills on track, or for deferred 
and scattered shipment. There is no organized future 
millfeed market in Minneapolis; the buyers and mixers 
expect to make their profits through small margins on 
or through the increases in the prices of feeds. 

Few of the mills have storage space for feeds, so 
in the late summer and early fall, when flour sales 
are largest, the offerings of wheat feeds are usually 
very heavy and much feed is booked for deferred 


shipment. Also at this time of the year, when pro- 


The Old Town Wall 


By Erra Kent 


Our fathers’ fathers brought their corn 
And wheat to this old mill, 

The same old wheel, the same old brook 
Are grinding, grinding still; 

Untouched by greed of time or trade 
We find the old town mill. 


A charm is in this shady spot 
That lured our eager feet 

In school-day life full many a time 
Away from busy street; 

And with the vivid autumn hues 
That spot grew doubly sweet. 


No other trees such flaming hues 
So early in the fall 

Would wear, as those few maple trees 
That stood serene and tall 

Amid the elms, whose boughs outspread 
Above the old stone wall. 


We used to stand and watch the flume, 
With water rushing down, 

The rocks, half hid with moss and ferns, 
The timbers old and brown, 

The moss grown roof and busy wheel, 
Well loved by all the town. 


The mill in use and memories 
Has yet a place to fill, 

Though all the newer thoroughfares 
Show forth a modern skill; 

But crowned with beauty as of old 
Abides the old town mill. 
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duction is very large and there is very 
little immediate consumer demand, the 
prices of millfeeds are often low and the 
jobbing and mixing trade naturally 
takes advantage of this situation and 
anticipates its requirements for the com- 
ing winter and early spring. Bran, if 
dry, can be stored for indefinite periods, 
as the only danger of loss is from rats. 
Middlings and low grade flour also store 
well, especially in cold weather, although 
they may become rancid or infested with weevils dur- 
ing warm weather. No data, are available as to 
amounts stored and held over. 

Because of their deferred and scattered orders for 
feed and periodic buying, jobbers and dealers usually 
do not store much feed. While storing may be re- 
sorted to at times to avoid breaks in prices, such 
facilities are mainly used with the expectation that 
during the fall, winter, and early spring, higher prices 
may be realized, (a) because of the increased demand 
for feedstuffs generally during such periods, and (b) 
because of the demands on the jobber’s trade during 
that period. Many of the feed storage warehouses 
are at the Head of the Great Lakes, where feeds are 
stored free by the railroads until lake 
traffic closes in the fall. Most of the 
millfeed storing is done in small lots by 
retailers and by mixed feed dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The millers prefer to sell to the feed 
mixers, even at lower rates than to the 
jobbers, for two reasons: (1) the mixers 
take the feeds off the competitive mar- 
ket for straight feeds, and (2) they will 
take them at almost any time, whereas 
the jobbers want their shipments at a 
certain time to fill their orders to the 
retailers. 

The jobbers formerly took 95 per 
cent of the feed output directly from the 
mill, but due to the growth of the mixed 
feed industry they now take only about 
50 per cent. 


DEFICIENT AND OTHER SURPLUS AREAS 


N accompanying table, compiled from 
data published in The Northwestern 
Miller, shows the total United States and 
the Minneapolis wheat flour production 
from 1910 to 1925 by crop years, and 
also the Minneapolis percentages of the 
total United States flour and feed pro- 
duction. 

Despite the indicated decline in mill- 
ing at Minneapolis, that city still has 
enormous quantities of millfeeds to ship 
to deficient areas. For the 15 years be- 
ginning 1909, the receipts of millstuffs 
were quite large, being 11 per cent of 
the shipments. The movement of mill- 
stuffs to and from Minneapolis by crop 
years is shown in an accompanying table, 
compiled from Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce reports, 

Formerly most of the Minneapolis 
feed shipments went to Philadelphia, 
a Boston, and other eastern points where 

(Continued on page 991.) 
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‘The ‘Kenaissance of ‘Wheat 


By  D. Granam 


READ is the staff of life to our whole 
vast social structure and to all of our 
economic system, as well as to the 
human body. Never was there a time 
in the history of the human kind when 

Day men did not eat bread and traffic in 
| the wheat of which it was made. 
las WEE Back of Greece and Rome, beyond 

Babylon, antedating Akkad and Sumer, older than 

Ur of the Chaldees, hoary with years when the pyra- 
mids were built, into the far, dim Ice Age the Neander- 
thal man raked the wheat grains into the soil because 
his unknown ancestors had always done the same. 

Never was there a time in human history when 
wheat grew wild. It has always depended upon man 
for its propagation, as man has depended upon wheat 
for his sustenance. Its planting and harvest have 
become inseparably a part of human history since the 
beginning. 

Wheat is the seed of civilization. It is at once the 
producer of civilization and its product. Before man- 
kind became humanized his instinct taught the lesson 
of a more stable and plentiful food supply than could 
be found on the game trail, by covering the wheat 
grains with earth. With his meager crop dawned the 
reason as to why this should be so, and the nomad 
acquired a squatting place, clustering with his fellows 
for mutual protection, and thus in the long eons of 
time he evolved the village, the city, the state and 
civilization. 

From pulling the plants by hand his growing in- 
telligence led to cutting his wheat with a sharp flint 
or bone knife as the easier way. He did not seek to 
save time, as this was of little worth to him, but he 
did love ease, and with ease and time he learned to 
think. His flint knife was replaced by one of bronze, 
and he learned that the curved blade was more effec- 
tive. 

Ages of development led to the sickle of iron, and 
a lengthened blade with a longer handle gave him 
the scythe, and then the cradle. Hundreds of years 
of toil and sweat with these were followed by the 
horse-drawn reaper, the self-binder and the “com- 
bine,” and men yet living saw the first reaper. 

Whether pulled from the ground or cut off with 
the flint knife, the sickle or the scythe, the wheat 
was carried to the threshing floor to be trodden out 
by the hoofs of his half-tamed animals or, later, to be 
threshed by his own labor at the flail, an implement 
so recent that it was an American farm tool since 
our Civil War. 

A gain in years and experience developed larger 
acreages and better yields, and the mental vision now 
pictures long caravans of camels striding along the 
skyline of history, or the coracles of the Tigris or the 
Nile striving against the current to deliver the surplus 
wheat in exchange for the fruits or fabrics of a distant 
tribe. No one can know when this traffic began, and 
none can know its ultimate magnitude. 

Covering the earth, as it now does by every known 
means of transportation, there is yet want and suffer- 
ing for lack of wheat, and future expansion of this 
traffic may more than duplicate that already attained. 
Compared with the total land area of the earth, that 
which produces wheat is relatively small, though wheat 
is the most adaptable of grains and can be made to 
grow from the tropics to the Arctic Circle. 

With this traffic in wheat came new knowledge of 
men and things, and its expansion created a new 
geography. Jewels and precious things were valued, 
but food was necessary, and wheat is welcomed every- 
where, even in the homeland of rice, its near botanical 
relative. 

Man’s first mill was his molars, as indicated by the 
Latin name, but with this method of grinding the very 
old were handicapped, and the pestle and the metate, 
in some form or other, saved the situation for thou- 
sands of years until man thought to put his horse or 





his ox at work in grinding his wheat. By that time 
in human progress, when the little water mill was 
reached, the element of commerce was well established 
and the miller was paid for his work, and a trade in 
both grain and flour developed. 

The ee mills of today, with their thou- 
sands of barrels of daily output, are the product of 
the brief years since Abraham Lincoln governed so 


gloriously. These modern mills not only increased the - 


output and thus brought good flour within the reach 
of all, but they eliminated waste, and made bran and 
shorts commercial products, 

From the time when women first powdered the 
wheat grains between stones and mixed the meal with 
water to cook over the coals of the campfire, to the 
present day of perfect flour without waste or impurity, 
there marches the whole procession of humanity in its 
progress of development from the near-man, guided 
and controlled by instinct, to the present apex of civ- 
ilization, guided and controlled by reason. 

But the perfection of our bread is the product of 
the last few years. Banqueted by the barons of Amer- 
ica and by the princes and potentates of the Old 
World, General Grant never ate such bread as we daily 
consume, It did not then exist. 

As we toy with our toast or dine with the digni- 
taries of church or state, the snowy loaf which forms 
the basis of every meal is not the result of the baker’s 
art alone. It is the cumulative product of human 
activity in many channels. In fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to name an industry which is not in some way 
related to the production of our daily bread. 

That it had its beginning with the farmer who 
raises the wheat is obvious, but the farmer also pro- 
duces the cotton for the sacks, stack covers and tar- 
paulins; the silk for the bolting cloth, the cowhides 
for the machine belting, the milk with which the flour 
is mixed and the butter for the biscuits, besides the 
lard for the shortening of the pies and other pastry. 

Iron, salt and coal miners; the driller for oil and 
gas, the lumberman, the painter, the weaver, the car- 
penter, the mason, the electrician, the printer, the rail- 
road man, the sailor, the paper maker, the chemist, 
the botanist, the truck driver, the Board of Trade, 
the manufacturer, the baker, the delivery boy, and 
even the crude savage who strips the rubber from 
tropical trees and who never saw bread,—all con- 
tribute to the placing of the finest loaf the world 
ever knew on the tables of our humblest American 
citizens. 

No little share of the credit for the quality of our 
daily bread is due to the chemist. He discovered and 
made known the vitamins and their functions. Other 
scientists have helped, but to the work of the chemist 
alone is due the knowledge of the glutens and their 
reactions, and the relation of starch to protein, with- 
out which knowledge modern baking results would be 
impossible. 

By reason of the contribution of other industries 
in improved’ machinery and methods, the American 
farmer produces more crops, per man, than do those 
of any other country, and through his efforts the 
American people, as a whole, are the best fed folks 
in the world. 

Of all grasses, wheat is the most beneficent. Older 
than civilization, it has scattered its bounties over the 
earth as nations rose and fell, dynasties grew and 
faded, savages became civil and humanity more human. 

Without wheat the world of industry would change, 
elevators would close and mills would cease to turn, 
the hum of the reaper would fade in the land and the 
drone of the thresher grow small, the marts of trade 
would shift and man would search for a new food. 
With wheat the world throbs with industry, commerce 
is vivified with trade, transportation weighted with 
traffic, mills, elevators and bakeries vibrate with ac- 
tivity, and man is supplied with his most wholesome 
cereal food, which is the staff of life. 
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IN THE COMMON INTEREST 


UYERS of flour for redistribution and brokers 
Bovis, at this season of the year, put forth every 
effort to establish a new crop price basis at the great- 
est possible discount under spot values, are enemies 
of their own best interests no less than of those of 
millers against whom their price campaigns are di- 
rected. ; 

The prosperity of the flour trade as a whole is in- 
dissoluly linked with the prosperity of milling. Given 
buoyant conditions with reasonably profitable prices 
at the mills, and the flour market will maintain an 
elasticity which permits of redistribution at a profit. 
Given, on the other hand, a condition which squeezes 
mill prices to a point where there is no gain for the 
miller, and his position will be reflected throughout 
distri. ution channels—so that the reseller will have 
little chance to operate profitably in competition with 


the hurd and grinding competition direct from millers. 
Noy is the broker and mill agent free from these 
influences. On a wide market with free values, trade 


natura'ly acquires a stimulus which enables the broker 
to operate profitably to himself and to the millers 


whom he represents. But let the broker destroy this 
buoyaucy by squeezing the last drop of price conces- 
sion f:om early sales on the new crop season and he 
assures himself a year of bitter and depressing strug- 
gle against conditions which he himself has helped 
to create. 


Just now, shrewdly trading buyers and brokers, 
who serve more or less as millers’ agents, are busy 
using subterfuge, innuendo and outright falsehood in 
efforts to dtive millers into making sales of flour for 
delivery up to next January at prices which can only 
result in a loss to the miller. Should the market 


advance, this flour on its resale will constantly impede 
the response of flour values to wheat costs for many 
months to come, injuring alike the distributor who has 


not speculated and the broker whose commissions de- 
pend upon new sales. Even the fortunate speculator 
will not gain more than a fraction of the paper profit 
in his gamble, and the rest of his business will suffer. 

On the other hand, should the market decline, the 
train of ills will be endless. The miller will have to 
exhaust every effort to get shipping directions, the 
broker’s commissions will be long in doubt, the buyer 
who made a bad guess will pay a penalty unless, as 
too often happens, he should prove a poor loser and 
be successful in escaping his contract obligation. Not 
at one place along the links of the entire transaction 
will any one benefit from the trade which in the begin- 
ning violates most, if not all, of the principles of sound 
business, 

The character of the new milling and flour distribu- 
tion year will largely be determined by the trading of 
the next few weeks. If distribution channels are 
flooded with a great volume of speculative trades, 
the months to follow will be months of depression 
while the gambled-in flour is being digested. If, on 
the other hand, the season is permitted to get a healthy 
Start at fair values, with trading reasonably limited 
to consumptive requirements, a good year will be ex- 
perienced, not only in milling but in the whole flour 
trade. The one cannot be separated from the other. 





CONDUCT COMMITTEE PERFORMS 

HILE there is room for criticism of a market 

situation which caused an advance of six cents 
and a subsequent quick decline of nine cents in the 
closing days of the Chicago May wheat option, the 
closing of that delivery period must be recorded to the 
credit of the new business conduct committee system 
and of the personnel of the present committee. But 
for its efforts, the closing days of May would have 
Witnessed a sensational squeeze, greatly to the dis- 
turbance of general trade and the occasion for further 
Serious criticism of the whole system of future trading. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The May wheat situation in Chicago was what may 
be described as a natural corner. To a considerable 
extent the long interest represented holdings of millers 
and others who desired delivery of the actual wheat 
for grinding or application on cash contracts. The 
short interest was scattered from Pennsylvania to 
Texas, and was largely made up of legitimate hedges 
by owners of actual wheat. The open interest was 
greatly in excess of the quantity of wheat available 
for delivery or even in position where it could, on 
any account, be shipped to Chicago. Yet both long 
and short interests represented proper hedging trans- 
actions and absolutely legitimate use of option trading 
facilities. 

The problem of the business conduct committee 
was one of mediation, principally of an effort to per- 
suade shorts to take in their contracts in preference 
to letting them run to expiration, and the fixing of a 
settlement price. The task was not an easy one, and 
involved setting up the general interests of the trade 
as superior to the precise rights of traders under their 
contracts. Yet it finally was accomplished, and the 
“fireworks” which would have characterized such a 
situation in earlier days were not exploded. 

It is true that the market action of two succeed- 
ing days toward the close of the month gave room for 
adverse criticism, yet it is perhaps no more than fair 
to attribute this to the newness of the machinery. 
This is only the second demand made upon the new 
scheme of trading control, and it would be far too 
much to expect it to operate faultlessly. 

Finally, the thought suggests itself that but for 
concentration of old crop trading in the single May 
delivery period there would have been no condition 
requiring the attention of the commercial conduct 
committee. So long as all trading for the last half 
of the wheat crop year remains concentrated in a 
single delivery, so long will there be certainty of con- 
gestion and a difficult situation at the option’s ma- 
turity. 





IS THIS A TRADELAST?P 

F eiay all, there is some cheer for the industry 

of flour milling in the circumstance that it has 
been accused by the Federal Trade Commission of 
violating the law and is subject to its pains and pen- 
alties. For many years millers have blamed them- 
selves for their disorganized condition, and bewailed 
their inability to exact a fair profit from their opera- 
tions. Here, at last and on very high authority, comes 
the charge that they not only are too well organized, 
but that their iniquitous thievery in making a profit 
has reached the point where the public welfare is 
concerned, 

This leaves an open question as to the correctness 
of the course chosen by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in replying to the commission’s handsome com- 
pliment in contumacy and bitterness of spirit. Would 
it not, perhaps, have been the part of courtesy to have 
countered the soft impeachment with tender words, 
and airs and graces of heart and mind and gesture? 
It is not so often that millers are charged with making 
money that they can afford ruthlessly to turn away 
from the nosegay, even though it be proffered by an 
iron hand within a velvet glove. 

Besides, the commission’s tradelast to millers has 
within it possibilities of practical use and benefit. 
Here and there about the country, bankers have been 
observing with a sometimes too critical eye. Recently 
they have evinced a possibly pardonable desire that if 
they are to continue to lend their funds to millers, the 
funds should be productively employed in bringing 
home an increment. In some instances, happily rare, 
they have gone so far as to demand that millers find 
some way to reorganize and reconstruct themselves, 
much in the fashion of which they are charged in the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Does not this offer possibilities? May not a miller 
submit it in evidence to his friend at the First Na- 
tional Bank that he and his associates already are 
organized, not only up to the edge and circumferénce 
of the law against trusts but well within the forbidden 
ground, so far in that they have merited indictment 
before the august Senate of the United States? It 
seems, indeed, that this proof of the ability of millers 
to grind the faces of the poor would soften the heart 
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of the most obdurate banker and, in time, convince 
him and all his ilk and like that they could well back 
milling to the limit of their available funds. 

If this could be worked out, milling, instead of 
having cause for complaint against the bias and preju- 
dice of an instrument of government, would be doubly 
in its debt. It would also have proved once more 
the wisdom of the great poet who wrote those fine 
lines: 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 





SOFT WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 
LSEWHERE in this issue appears the prospectus 
issued by the Soft Wheat Crop Improvement As- 

sociation, organized by a group of central states mill- 
ers at a meeting in Chicago last April. 

Comment already has been made in these columns 
on the great good accomplished by similar associations 
in the Northwest and Southwest. To a very consid- 
erable extent the eradication of barberry and resulting 
wheat rust in spring wheat territory is the outcome 
of efforts initiated by millers when they formed the 
first crop improvement association. In hard winter 
wheat territory, millers have been the principal sup- 
porters of a similar organization which has, in the 
three years of its operation, secured co-operation of a 
very large number of other agencies interested in the 
production of better wheat and better yields, if not 
of increased acreage. 

While it is true that the interest of millers in 
wheat production is primarily selfish, it is no less true 
that the interests of the farmer and of the public as 
a whole are equally served. Much of the responsibil- 
ity for the present unhappy situation in prices of 
farm products as related to the cost of production is 
due to slack and wasteful methods, to the production 
of eleven bushels of wheat to the acre when sixteen or 
twenty might be produced with better organized and 
better directed labor and effort. 

The central states soft wheat section has a further 
problem because of greater need for fertilization of 
longer used soils, diversified farming and other causes 
which contribute to make wheat growing less popular. 
All of these can be overcome and wheat restored to 
its former position as a principal farm crop if grow- 
ers can but be persuaded to adopt modern methods. 
This is the primary purpose of the new association, 
and, while it doubtless will take many seasons to over- 
come a situation which is the result of years of neglect, 
the ultimate effect is certain to make the effort worth 
while. Every miller in soft wheat territory should 
support the movement. 


THE RIGHT TO EXIST 
AN article in the Chicago Journal of Commerce re- 
cently drew attention to a suggestion of Mr. Owen 
D. Young that an industry which does not produce a 
profit has no economic right to the use of the labor 
which it employs or to the capital invested in its 
business. 

Two departments of government, omitting the one 
which collects taxes, are directly concerned with the 
matter of productivity of capital and labor employed 
in industry. One of these, the Department of Com- 
merce, has, since Secretary Hoover rebuilt it, devoted 
the major part of its effort to the creation of better 
methods and resultant better profits in production and 
distribution. Its every effort is toward making goods 
cheap and plentiful, but with a wholesome profit to 
the producer and distributor. 

The other government agency, the Federal Trade 
Commission, follows an exactly contrary course in de- 
manding that constructive effort for the removal of 
wasteful competition and the operation of business 
at a healthful profit is inimical to economic welfare. 

“Business which does not produce a profit has no 
right to exist” is a straightforward and practical text 
equally applicable to the man who conducts the busi- 
ness, to the capital which makes it possible and to 
labor which serves its production. It follows as a 
corollary that the business of government should be 
to aid enterprise in making a sound and wholesome 
profit rather than to impede and harass it and so 
create waste and final destruction. 













The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
Sgures covering « group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTH W EST- June t June 7 
June May 29 1926 1924 


Minneapolis 191,770 202,717 171,668 198,719 
Mm, Paul ...... 6,841 14,742 6,484 9,662 
Duluth-Superior 15,270 21,645 11,265 12,2360 


120,921 172,178 186,222 221,104 


Outside milis*. 


Totals , 833, $02 413, 182 47 6, 619 441, 136 
ROUTH W EST 


Kansas City 91,150 68,667 123,826 96,235 
Wichita - 62,400 22,621 22,467 28,462 
Kalina 26,041 27,176 21,989 16,921 
mt. Joneph 29,498 40,249 21,868 25,701 
Omaha 19,822 22,162 9,000 20,340 


Cutaide millet. 170,979 171,782 1698, 966 169,466 


Totals 408,890 264,768 269,454 356,215 
CENTKAL AND BOUTHERN— 


St. Louls 22,600 22,200 18,800 26,800 
Outsidet - 89,100 28,900 29,600 42,600 
Toledo . 82,200 26,200 21,260 29,800 
Outside 22,684 21,020 26,277 46,263 
Indianapolis pot cane 6,024 8,601 
Houtheast 64,642 81,486 14,666 99,680 


-191,127 209,906 185,607 264, 644 


Totals 
PACIFIC COAST 
Vortiand 20,432 16,272 13,217 39,420 
Heatile .....4.+. 6,126 16,222 12,077 31,169 
Tacoma 19,289 22,217 6,421 27,918 


62,612 41,716 98,607 


Totals 47,969 
Huffalo . 174,226 196,461 161,421 128,719 
Chicago 37,000 46,000 432,000 356,000 
Milwaukee 3,400 4,000 7,000 4,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of millg- at various points The 
figures represent the retation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on #ix days per week 
NORTHWEST June 6 June7 


Junet May 29 1925 1924 
Minneapolis a6 aa 34 a6 
mt, Paul .. 27 67 26 am 
Duluth-Buperior 41 58 a1 34 
Outside milla* 49 52 46 65 
Average 49 46 a8 43 
BOUTHWEST 
Kaneasn City 60 5% 44 63 
Wichita 63 54 50 44 
Salina 70 76 47 42 
Mt. Joweph 44 a6 46 54 
Omaha 72 a4 32 #1 
Outside millet 47 47 4 64 
Average 60 56 64 65 
CENTHAL AND BOUTHELN 
Mt. Louls a6 46 30 45 
Outaldet , 46 46 a4 49 
Toledo ,, . ; 67 73 65 66 
Outsidet 44 64 40 47 
Indianapolis 30 43 
Southeast 4% 48 66 50 
Average 47 49 46 49 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland 42 24 21 63 
Meattle 16 41 23 59 
Tacoma i] 49 11 49 
Average 24% 31 18 657 
ltuffalo 74 43 64 16 
Chicago oz 90 80 88 
Milwaukee 40 26 58 a4 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superlor 


thouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

TMille outside of St. Louls, but controlled 
in that ecity. 

{Central states milla outside of Toledo 


Flour Production and Movement 
Kussell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's bape 


Production 1936- 26 1924-26 1923- 
Week ending May 22. 2,148 1,970 3.368 
Previous week ...... 2/070 2,023 2,117 
July 1-May 22...... 113,190 117,200 118,100 

Imports 
Week ending May 22 2 
Previous week ....... one ove . 
July 1-May 22 ...... 16 3 161 

ixportea 
Week ending May 22, 286 119 18 
Previous week .,...... 166 100 612 
July 1-May 22 ....... 8,671 12,939 16,900 
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High Cash Wheat Premiums Handicap Millers 


Domestic Demand.—High cash wheat premiums are proving a serious 
handicap to millers, and are the chief deterrent of the moment to flour trade. 
Many mills, particularly those of the Southwest, are hard pressed for sup- 


plies with which to fill contracts. The extraordinary 
scarcity of good milling mixture has brought about a 
premium of 40c over the July option at Kansas City, 
and of about 20c at Minneapolis. The situation is ex- 

either to stimulate the marketing of whatever 
old wheat is available or to become more aggravated by 
the discovery that old wheat is practically exhausted. 
In the meantime, flour buying, except for a slight symp- 
tom of animation on the upturn in price, is restricted 
to the satisfaction of pressing needs. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations have been rendered unusually hazardous. 
There have been sharp advances, but not all mills have followed the usual 
formula of reflecting the movement of the active option. The July future is 
up about 5c from a week ago, which ordinarily would mean an advance of 
about 25c bbl in flour. Kansas City mill prices, however, have advanced $1.15 
@1.25 bbl over those of a week ago, and Minneapolis prices 50c, while the 
St. Louis market was up only 10c. 

Production—Scarcity of wheat has curtailed operations to some extent, 
one mill in the Southwest having been obliged to close down early this week. 
Decoration Day made last week a short period, with the result that there was 
an average decline from the previous week of about 5 per cent in the capacity 
operated. The figures, however, compare favorably with those of correspond- 
ing weeks in the past two years. 

Export Trade-—Unwillingness of most millers to quote export grades for 
new crop delivery under present wheat market conditions accounts for the 
continued curtailment of export sales. On the whole, however, millers feel 
that there is a good prospect for foreign business during the coming year. 
Canadian mills report an improvement in the over-sea demand. Pacific Coast 
mills have had a little inquiry from the Orient for new crop delivery, but 
none for old crop flours, which are far out of line in price. Uncertainty as to 
the opening values of new wheat has led the export association of Pacific 
Coast millers to withhold quotations for new crop delivery. 

Millfeed,—A serious drouth condition over some of the principal feeding 
areas of the United States has resulted in a sudden firming of millfeed prices. 
Bran is firm, and standard middlings are up about 50c ton under the influence 
of pig feeding demand. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Eno., June 8,—(Special Cable)—Higher wheat prices are spoil- 
ing the flour market. Buyers are nervous, and are only purchasing for im- 
mediate needs. Australians are still offered at very attractive prices, but 
demand has subsided. Mills offer Canadian tops at 46s ($7.82 bbl), exports 
at 438 6d@44s 6d ($7.40@7.57 bbl), Kansas exports at 41s ($6.97 bbl), Min- 
nesotas in bond at 46s ($7.82 bbl), American low grade at 29s ($4.93 bbl), 
Argentine at 20s ($340 bbl), Australian patents at 40s 6d@4ls ($6.89@ 
6.97 bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There is a good demand for spot and afloat flour. Stocks 
are limited. ‘There is moderate buying of Kansas new crop flours, but the 
higher Canadian offers have stopped business in the latter variety. Wheat 
stocks are small; consequently, home millers have increased their prices con- 
siderably. Mills offer Kansas tops at $8.20 per 100 kilos ($7.30 bbl), straigths 
at $7.80 ($6.95 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.70 ($7.75 bbl) and home milled, 
delivered, at $8.50@8.60 ($7.57@7.66 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a fair demand for spot and near-by flours. Forward 
buying is cautious and limited, regardless of the anticipated imposition of 
higher duties with effect from Aug. 1 and the fact that central European 
crops at best will be only average. Czechoslovakia has made fair purchases 
of Canadian flour, Mills offer Canadian exports for June shipment at $8.50 
@8.85 per 100 kilos ($7.57@7.88 bbl), Manitoba patents, June, $8.40 ($7.48 
bbl), Kansas patents, June, $8.50 ($7.57 bbl), English Manitobas $8.64@9.60 
($7.70@8.55 bbl), home milled $11.64 ($10.87 bbl), and rye flour $6.96@7.50 
($6.20@6.68 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—A fair business is passing for June shipment, but buyers are 
conservative with regard to purchases for late delivery, expecting a decline. 
Stocks are comparatively small. Canadian tops are $9.25 per 100 ‘kilos ($8.25 
bbl), and exports $8.70 ($7.75 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 



















Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minnea polis 
June July Sept. July ep 
Swine 137% 132% 145% 244 
Ee RE 136% 121% 145 22% 
Se sawaee 128 132% 146% 135% 
4 138% 133% 147% 135 
Bevseses 141% 125% 150% 137% 
7 141% 136% 152 1384 
Kansas City St. Louis 
June July Sept. July Sept 
Exe depwt 128% 124% 134% 31\ 
Dratrcae 127% 124% 133% 0% 
Bovctess 129% 125% 136 1 
PPrr or iz9% izé6% 136% 32% 
Gewcande 132% 127% 139 4X 
To ap akine 133% 128% 139% 5& 
Winni Dalath durum 
June July Oct. July ept 
Be eciece 147% 130% 135% 27 
em 147% 129% 135% 126% 
S.cccore Holiday 137% 129% 
Di kveyed 149% 131% 138 1284 
S.cssvee 151% 133% 140% 30% 
Teescase 151% 134% 140% 314 
Lierpool Buenos |‘ ires 
June July Oct. June Lug. 
Beasecse 162% 151% 144% 145 
FETT eS 163 152% 144 44y 
Bvcccods 164% 154% 144 i4y 
Scscseve 165% 155% 145% 145% 
G.cécsee 166 155% 146% 1464 
Seaaseoe 168% a,” ween oa 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( ity 
June July Sept July Sept 
Reduby 0 70% 75 69 1% 
Bik veeee 71% 756% 69% 2 
Dovtvess 732% 77% 70% 3 
Scccctes 712% 717% 70% 3h 
Be cccacs 72% 17% 70% 73% 
Pak ewder 73% 171% 71% 4% 
OATS 
Chicago Minnea) lis 
June July Sept. July ept 
Bie odweo 40 10% 36% 7 
Beepevee 39% 40% 36% 6% 
Sicvecves 40% 41% 36% 7% 
Os cs cues 40% 41% 37 7% 
Bees cés 10% 41% 37% Sy, 
Sovecusés 41% 42% 38% 9% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneap lis 
June July Sept. July pt 
eer 86% 88% 81% 34 
Bnevtese 85% 87% 80% 2 
Bin ces 87% 89% 82 53% 
Or00co20 88% 90% 83% 3445 
Gsae sacs 90% 93% ~ 85% 7% 
Prveevas 90% 93 86 7% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June July Sept. July ept. 
De eeente 225% 226% 226 227 
Shee zed 222 223% 224% 225% 
Disvowce 223% 225 225% 227 
Bi kisver 223% 225% 224% 226% 
Bost vewe 226% 228% 227% 230% 
Tne ¢ tenes 228% 230 228% 231% 


Wheat Flour—Keceipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of w)ieat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending June 5, in barrels (0's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Sto: ks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 5 11 197 182 

Kansas City... 12 13 91 116 se oe 
New York .... 231 156 88 89 271 286 
Chicago ...... 192 236 141 149 he ‘i 
Boston ....... 40 33 1 3 29 21 
Baltimore .... 18 25 4 11 ap o- 
Philadelphia... 37 41 108 115 98 121 
Milwaukee ... 43 56 2 3 55 16 
Dul.-Superior.. 137 100 150 98 246 180 
*Buffalo ...... 56 162 . of 


*Receipts by lake only. {June i. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, |us: 
co Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
— 29 May 22 

evees 1,642,000 

Imnerte into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending——, 
May 29 May 22 
386,000 329,000 


July 1, 1925, to 
May 29, 1926 
13,923,000 








Flour quotations, 
packed in 08-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes, 
Chicago 
Spring first patent ..... $8.056@ 8.60 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.70@ 8.20 
Spring firat clear ..... reves 6,.70@ 7,20 


Hard winter short patent 7.96@ 8.60 
Hard winter straight 7.40@ 7.90 
Hard winter firet clear 6.46@ 6.80 
Soft winter short patent ‘ 7.46@ 7.90 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.00@ 7,86 
Soft winter first clear seovee 6.800 6.60 
TRO BOUF, WRIRE cecccccscccecs 56.10@ 6.30 
Rye flour, dark .......... roe 8.86@ 4,20 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..87,.60@ 8,30 $....@ 8.90 
Mtralanet osccerer 6.30@ 6.80 ~-@ 7.40 
CmtqOM co ccccnns 6.10@ 6.60 coco @ cove 


*Includes near-by straights, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 8, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


prompt delivery. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 |bs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.356@ 9.66 $....@. $8.00@ 8.60 $9.70@ 9.80 $8.70@ 9.10 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $10.30@10.50 $8.90@ 9.15  $9.00@ 9.50 
8.86@ 9.30 er. Peer 7.70@ 8.00 9.25@ 9.60 8.20@ 8.75 8.25@ 8.60 8.50@ 8.85 8.90@ 9.25 8.70@ 8.95 cece @® ose 
6.656@ 6.85 ey eee 6.50@ 6.90 sees @ 7.70 7.26@ 7.76 -@... 7.856@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.25 eo ee a ere 
PAAR 8.60@ 9.30 7.76@ 8.20 -.@ 9.60 8.50@ 9.10 8.65@ 8.90 8.80@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.25 8.80@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 
oo Doce 7.76@ 8.35 6.90@ 7.40 -»-@ 9.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.15@ 8.40 8.40@ 8.75 aeveMeccs 8.50@ 8.80 cea «oes 
sce 6.50@ 7.26 6.10@ 6.50 .@.. vit caw -@.. ree; Ree a Pee a @. 
.-@.. = =e 7.90@ 8.40 ..-@ 9.75 evegiPese.s 7.90@ 8.15 ree. Pere 8.60@ 9.50 8.70@ 8.90 9.40@ 9.60 
ee 7.50@ 7.90 ..@ 9.50 7.40@ 8.10 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.50@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.70 8.15@ 38.40 
sco ethers aan 6.35@ 6.70 7) ee Pee cece @ecse ee aae 7.40@ 8.00 re Fee 7.26@ 7.75 
6.456@ 6.66 os Boe See 6.60@ 5.80 5.40@ 6.76 5.50@ 56.75 5.60@ 5.90 5.75@ 6.05 ee @.. 
3.60@ 3.80 .@.. -@.... 4.560@ 4.60 dove hos ve 4.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.25 4.50@ 4.55 -@.. @ 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Kangas ........ $....@ we $8.256@ 8.50 Spring top patent{...$....@8.70 $....@9.15 Spring first clearf ...$....@7.10 $6.95 
Dakota ......55 8. 0@ 9. 20 8.75@ 9.00 Ontario 90% patentst 6. 8095. 90 +++ @.... Spring exports§ .......... 44s 0d Bees 
Montana ....... 8.30@ 8.60 8.70@ 8.90 Spring second patent] - @8.20 - @8.55 Ontario exports§ ..... 40s@ 40s 6a 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


URING the two weeks, receipts in Europe have been comparatively 
D light, but Sew arrivals are due within the next fortnight, and quantities 

afloat have shown a substantial increase from the low point of May 15. 
Europe is keeping itself in a comfortable position. 

World shipments during the past three weeks have been larger than dur- 
ng any period since Feb. 6. Australia and the Black Sea have contributed 
to the inerease, but the great proportion has been from North America. That 
.) stantial quantities of Canadian wheat would be available after the opening 
of navigation on the lakes was obvious, but it was hardly anticipated that 
the United States would ship the quantities the official figures show to have 


exported. 


The Department of Commerce reports exports from the United States 


g the three weeks ended May 29 of 8,162,000 bus wheat, and 354,000 bbis 
»:r, or a total equivalent to 9,755,000 bus. These exports exceed the total 
rts of the preceding three months, and are heavier than in any previous 
» weeks’ period during the present crop year. 
-riod was this total even approached, that was between Sept. 11 and Oct. 2. 
Flour shipments were only moderate, and below the average for the year. 


Indeed, only in one former 


Four milled in bond from Canadian wheat undoubtedly formed a part of the 
flour exports. The notable feature was the large export movement of domestic 


t. There may naturally have been a desire to clean up before the new 

rop comes in, but the quantities moving suggest that the exportable surplus 
not quite as nearly exhausted as had generally been assumed. 

On the basis of government figures, the 


position of the United States 


would seem to be as follows: The carry-over on _ 1, 1925, was 86,788,000 


: the crop of 1925 was 669,365,000; between J 


y 1, 1925, and May 22, 


92 i, there were imported 1,642,000 bus for consumption, and 13,537,000 for 


‘lay 29 have been 54,835,000 bus wheat and 8,697,000 bbls flour, making a 


[ 
l 
mi!!ing in bond. This would make total supplies of 771,332,000 bus. Exports 


olal of 93,971,000 bus. Deducting the exports from the supplies, there are 

677 361,000 bus left to provide for consumption during the year and for carry- 

The average carry-over during the past 10 years has been 89,177,000. 
Chat the taking of 1,500,000 bus per day out of North America, at the end 
1e crop season and with world reserves low, should fail to add strength 
rices is evidence of the positiveness of the favorable opinion with regard 


ew crop prospects. 


\fter a decline to 1,328,000 bus a week ago, Argentine shipments returned 
1¢ 3,000,000-bu level last week. Owing to the quality of Argentine wheat, 
t may be found that the importing world will draw irregularly upon that 
country, taking less in weeks in which more is available from other countries. 
A marked decline in shipments to ex-European countries has taken place 
since the end of April, which has helped to improve the position for Europe. 
The demand from ex-European countries for the four months, January-April, 


| been extraordinarily heavy. 


June and the first two weeks of July is a critical period for cereal crops 


he northern temperate zone. 


In the most southerly districts of this zone 


the crop is already made, or practically so, but a very big percentage of the 
world’s supply is still subject to the weather, diseases and pests which may be 


experienced during the next five weeks. 


The direct effect of temperature and 


precipitation upon yield is especially important in the period which extends 
from a week before heading to a fortnight or so after heads have appeared. 
During June, harvesting should begin in some 13 or 14 of the United 
States and in Italy, Spain, southern France, Greece and Turkey. 
Crop prospects, on the whole, still continue favorable, and are obviously 


» regarded by the market. 


The condition in Europe, and particularly in 


lialy and in parts of France and Germany, is not regarded as quite as sat- 


isfactory as at this date last year. 


Estimates of the condition in the United 
States show rather wide variations, but all agree that a crop 


a good deal 


larger than last year is in prospect. The present condition in Canada is good. 








PAUL LEHMAN IS FATALLY 
HURT IN MOTOR ACCIDENT 


Paul Lehman, auditor for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
fatally injured in an automobile accident 
in South Dakota on June 4. With H. L. 


Beecher, president and general manager 
of the company, and O. A. Olson, secre- 
tary, Mr. Lehman was traveling through 
the state visiting the company’s elevators 


and investigating crop conditions. 
At the time of the accident, Mr. 


Lehman was driving, and Mr. Beecher 
and Mr. Olson were riding in the back 
seat. Neither knows just exactly what 
happened. The car suddenly swerved, 


ran off the road and turned over. For- 
tunately, Mr. Beecher and Mr. Olson 
were thrown clear of the wreck and, 
while bruised somewhat, neither suffered 
serious injury. Mr. Lehman, however, 
was caught under the car. With the aid 
of passing motorists, the car was jacked 
up and he was dragged out and hurried 
to a hospital at Pierre. Besides several 
fractured bones, he sustained serious in- 
ternal injuries and died that evening. 
He retained consciousness almost to the 
end 

Mr. Lehman was 60 years of age, and 
is survived by his widow. The funeral 
was held at New Ulm on June 8. 





RICE BROKER KILLED 

San Francisco, Cat., June 8.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Stanley H. Jenkins, a 
prominent San Francisco rice broker, 
was killed on June 6 when his automo- 
bile collided with an ambulance on a 
mountain highway near Los Gatos. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


W. E. LONG CO. IS HOST 
TO 103 BAKERY MANAGERS 


Cuicaco, Irx., June 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—The annual conference of bakery 
managers held by the W. E. Long Co. 
opened yesterday at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, with a registra- 
tion of 103. Managers from all parts of 
the United States and also from Canada 
are in attendance. W. E. Long, presi- 
dent of the W. E. Long Co., opened the 
conference and reviewed conditions of 
the past year. He also spoke on the 
topic of general management. Dr. Van- 
dever Custis, business analyst, formerly 
an inspector for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, spoke on the recent exposure of 
the bakery mergers, his talk being a fea- 
ture of the opening session. This speech 
was followed by a general discussion of 
the strength and weakness of mergers 
and the advantages independent bakers 
had in meeting merger competition. 

Last evening the W. E. Long Co. gave 
a dinner to the visiting bakery managers 
and also to the ladies present. Members 
of the trade press also were invited. Mr. 
Long opened this entertainment, and 
Wilbur Nesbit acted as toastmaster. 
Short talks were made by Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, T. B. McCough, Birmingham, 
Ala., Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh, D. P. 
Chindblom, Grand Rapids, Mich., and C. 
E. Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, Pa. 

At this morning’s session W. W. 
Reese, of the W. E. Long Co., led a dis- 
cussion on plant layout and design for 
efficient operation, and Dr. Ralph Heil- 
man, dean of the l of commerce of 
Northwestern University, made an ad- 
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dress on united effort in business. Ses- courts touching the responsibility of 


sions will be continued this afternoon 
and tomorrow. 
S. O. Weaxen. 





BANK COLLECTIONS 

The legal responsibility of a bank re- 
ceiving a check or other commercial pa- 
per for collection was considered by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
eighth circuit, in the case of First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver vs. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Kansas City, Mo. (6 Fed. 
[2d Ser.] 339). 

The opinion recognizes the right of a 
bank to limit its liability for defaults of 
correspondent banks, and notes that, in 
the absence of a special limitation of li- 
ability, the courts are not uniform in their 
holdings concerning responsibility. The 
decision says: 

“There exists two rules among the state 


rule, is that, where a bank undertakes to 
collect a check or other bill of exchange, 
it is liable for neglect of duty in its col- 
lection arising from the default either of 
its own officers or any subagent employed 
to assist in collecting the paper, in the 
absence of contract or statute varying 
such liability. The other rule, known as 
the Massachusetts rule, is that the initial 
bank is liable only for the selection of a 
suitable local agent with whom to intrust 
the collection and for the transmission of 
the paper to such agent with proper in- 
structions.” 
A. L. H. Srazer. 





Since the end of the World War over 
55 countries have made changes in their 
tariff regulations. 








Some Thoughts on the Farmer’s Share of 
the Consumer’s Dollar 


From an Address by C. C. Isely Before the Recent Convention of 
Grain Dealers at-Salina, Kansas 


HAT the producers of the country 

get only 33 per cent of the consum- 

er’s dollar has been repeated so often 
that it has become almost as well estab- 
lished as the fact that the earth is round. 
When one considers the authorities from 
whom this statement emanates, to dispute 
it would be nearly as heretical as to re- 
pudiate the Constitution or the Ten 
Commandments. 

Farm legislation that has taken up half 
of the time of Congress all these years is 
predicated on this well-established prem- 
ise. Euphonious expressions like “or- 
derly marketing,” catchy phrases like 
“Don’t Dump Your Wheat” or “Get 
Your Share of the Consumer’s Dollar,” 
and fantastic plans to market grain by 
“commodity groups” were all given effect 
by the unfaltering popular confidence in 
the truth of the statement of the enor- 
mous marketing spread between produc- 
er and consumer. 

Railway presidents, college presidents, 
governors and candidates for president, 
in public utterances, have shown they 
were tremendously impressed by this 
grave situation. The Haugens, the Dick- 
insons, the Lowdens, the Yoakums, the 
Baruchs and a large coterie of less no- 
table lights worked night and day and 
turned heaven and earth to curb the ra- 
pacity of those greedy collectors of two 
thirds of the consumer’s dollars. If they 
had been successful one would imagine a 
10c loaf of bread ought to be sold for a 
nickel, and wheat would bring the farm- 
ers $2 bu. 

The government of Russia, in a similar 
situation, took measures that should have 
brought relief. The merchants, the bank- 
ers and the railroad operators who did 
not get out of the nefarious business in 
which they were engaged promptly faced 
a firing squad. 

Looking a little deeper, we find that 
$1 worth of bread at retail, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., contains about 25c worth of Kan- 
sas flour. This looked terrible until we 
confronted a baker, who said blandly, 
“The housewives have plenty of recourse; 
50 per cent of them make their own 
bread, and the rest of them could if they 
wanted to.” 

He seemed to think, however, since a 
newspaper gives 50 per cent of the sell- 
ing price of a paper to newsboys that, 
after all, costs of selling bread were not 
out of line. Investigating the costs en- 
tering into this quarter’s worth of flour, 
it appears that the farmer was getting 
about 28c for the wheat, the railroad 
4.2c for freight and, including bran and 
shorts, the miller possibly got as much 
as 2c for milling, furnishing bags, and 
financing his plant and product. 

Since most Kansas millers buy wheat 
direct from the farmer at their own ele- 
vators, and since there are some 500 or 
600 co-operative elevators in Kansas sell- 
ing the farmers’ product without any 
profit at all, any slice that the grain 
dealer would get out of this consumer’s 
dollar would be very small, and he would 
have to get it by paying the farmer as 
much as or more than his own co-opera- 


tive was paying and sell it to the miller 
for as little or less than he himself was 
already buying it for from the farmer, or 
else sell it to some miller in eastern mar- 
kets competing with the home miller, or 
to some exporter. Of course this means 
very highly competitive, strenuous busi- 
ness, and the wonder is that they have 
been able to survive. 

It is not necessary here to make com- 
parisons with costs of merchandising any 
other commodity. Anybody that will 
stop long enough to make the most casual 
investigation knows that no product in 
the country is merchandised at such an 
astonishingly low cost. The virtues of 
our competitive capitalistic system shine 
forth. The competition of the independ- 
ent grain men keeps the farmer elevator 
operator tuned up to make the keenest 
effort. Without this stimulus the farmer 
organization naturally would lapse into 
inefficiency. Strange to say, though the 
grain trade in all its branches has been 
the object of public attack, the entire 
business is devoted to the hope of getting 
a higher price for grain. Being owners 
of grain, they naturally want to sell it at 
a higher price. The minute the grain 
dealer or miller gets 1,000 bus grain he 
becomes a potential bull on the market, 
just like a farmer. Although only a few 
thousand men are engaged in the indus- 
try throughout the country, they mer- 
chandise billions of bushels of farmers’ 
grain, keep the markets highly competi- 
tive, and afford telegraphic facilities for 
buyers and sellers throughout the world 
to meet in open markets. The market 
risks through the option markets are 
shifted from the shoulders of the pro- 
ducer and consumer to those speculators 
who wish to undertake such risks, at no 
charge to the producer. Yet for all this 
the grain merchant’s share of the ulti- 
mate consumer’s dollar cannot be more 
than the merest fraction of a cent. 

If these agitators were farmers’ friends 

they would be willing to take some of 
these risks, instead of besieging Congress 
to give them soft places on a farm board 
at $10,000. The farmer, himself, who is 
usually a good merchant, understands all 
this without being told. His efforts to 
get seats in the boards of trade, his 
ownership of country elevators every- 
where, show his appreciation of the suc- 
cess of present merchandising methods, 
which have been developing through long 
years of trial to their present state of 
efficiency. The so-called wheat growers’ 
associations, which have attempted to 
apply prune selling methods to wheat, are 
so successful in their publicity methods 
that they can get the front page of our 
daily papers almost any time. Their 
special activity, however, seems to be 
having lawsuits with their farmer mem- 
bers. 
The sponsors of socialistic bunk, now 
consuming the time of Congress, should 
learn a lesson from the Russian farmer, 
who, lacking the capitalistic inventions of 
the world, must see his tremendous 1925 
wheat crop rot in the fields or bin for 
lack of merchandising facilities. 
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VOLUME OF WORLD’S EXPORTS OF 
FLOUR DECLINED LAST YEAR 


Decrease Considered Due to Larger European and Asiatic Wheat Production and 
Increased Mill Activity in Europe—United States Shipments 
to South America and Africa Increase 


The year 1925 witnessed a great de- 
cline in world exports of flour, attrib- 
utable largely to an increased European 
wheat production, greater activity of cer- 
tain European flour producers, and a 
larger available Asiatic wheat crop, ac- 
cording to J. A. LeClere, of the food- 
stuffs division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The decline was exemplified in the ex- 
ports of the United States, which de- 
creased to 11,119,000 bbls wheat flour in 
1925 from 15,990,000 in 1924; and jn 
the foreign shipments of Canada, which 
dropped to 10,319,000 bbls in 1925 from 
11,476,000 in the previous year. Thus 
the shipments of flour from the two 
largest flour producing and exporting 
countries suffered a decrease of more 
than 6,000,000 bbls during 1925, com- 
pared with the year before. 

Europe’s production of wheat in 1925 
was 300,000,000 bus greater than in 1924, 
and in addition Europe produced more 
than 250,000,000 bus rye over the previ- 
ous year’s output. While these extra 
550,000,000 bus bread grain actually did 
not become available for European con- 
sumption until August, 1925, Europeans 
made use of their own domestic supplies 
during the first half of the crop year 
to a much greater extent than normally. 
The United States winter wheat crop 
was, furthermore, unusually small. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the total 
exports of flour from both the United 
States and Canada to Europe were 3,- 
830,000 bbls less in 1925 than in 1924. 
Most of this loss was in the British and 
German markets. 

Furthermore, the British and German 
flour mills have staged a remarkable in- 
crease in their productive activities. As 
one of the results of the extra available 
bread grain in Europe, Germany alone 
exported 1,090,000 bbls flour in 1925, 
compared with only 156,000 the year be- 
fore. Germany and the United Kingdom 
together imported 2,792,000 bbls less in 
1925 than during the preceding year. 
Europe’s needs of flour have been sup- 
plied by native mills to a larger extent 
than heretofore, which in certain cases, 
as, for example, in Germany, have been 
able to import wheat at an advantageous 
tariff differential over flour. 

In the third place the Asiatic wheat 
crop available in 1925 was considerably 
larger than in 1924. Besides this, much 
larger quantities of wheat were exported 
from Vancouver to Asia in 1925 than 
during the previous year. Also, Japan’s 
milling industry has been appreciably 
developed of late years. This is indi- 
cated by comparing the exports to Japan 
during the past two years with pre-war 
figures. These factors, coupled with the 
fact that the 1924 wheat crop of the 
Pacific Coast (which is the one from 
which flour was produced during the first 
six months of 1925) was much smaller 
than normal, explain why United States 
exports to Asia fell off 2,048,000 bbls in 
1925, compared with 1924, 

The loss of some 380,000 bbls in United 
States flour exports to Mexico and the 
West Indies is due largely to the short 
winter wheat crop of the United States 
last year, and possibly also to the higher 
price of flour prevailing in 1925 as com- 
pared to 1924, 

The only gains recorded in United 
States exports of flour during 1925 oc- 
curred in the case of shipments to South 
America and Africa, which showed a 
total gain of 311,000 bbls. From every 
customs district of the United States, 
except New York, the amount of flour 
shipped during 1925 was less than dur- 
ing the preceding year, 

Beginning with March, 1925, separate 
statistics have been kept regarding the 
amount of Canadian flour shipped 
through United States Atlantic ports by 
countries of destination. Thus it appears 
that, during 1925, over 51 per cent of 
Canada’s flour shipments were via Unit- 
ed States Atlantic ports, the chief coun- 


tries of destination being the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Netherlands, Greece 
and the countries bordering on the Bal- 
tic, Egypt, Cuba and Venezuela. 

The principal buyers of Canadian 
flour, given in order of their importance 
during 1925, were: the United Kingdom, 
Russia, Germany, China, Poland, New- 
foundland, Trinidad and Tobago, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Irish Free State, Jamaica 
and other British West Indies, and Brit- 
ish Guiana. On the other hand, more 
than a score of other countries prefer 
flour from the United States. To these 
countries the United States shipped dur- 
ing 1925 a total of 6,300,000 bbls, where- 
as Canada’s exports to the same coun- 
tries amounted to only 860,000. The 
countries taking the largest quantities 
of American flour in the order of their 
importance are as follows: Cuba, Neth- 
erlands, Brazil, Philippines, Central 
America, Finland, Hongkong, Kwantung, 
Haiti, Mexico, Ecuador, French West 
Indies, Bolivia, Dominican Republic, 
Peru and Colombia. 





LOWER RICE PRICES ARE 
LOOKED FOR BY JAPANESE 


Toxyo, Japan, May 20.—The depart- 
ment of agriculture and forestry figures, 
released yesterday, place rice stocks in 
Japan on May 1 at 153,876,798 bus, an 
increase of 17,793,866, or 5.3 per cent, 


over the corresponding period for 1925. 
Of this total, farmers fold more than 
130,000,000 bus, the government has about 
6,500,000 and the remainder of approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 is in the hands of deal- 
ers. Consumption runs to about 25,- 
000,000 bus monthly. 

If farmers were in a position to hold 
on for three or four weeks longer and 
work in unison, they could get a much 
better price. However, they need funds, 
will get less than they expected for their 
silk cocoons, and see no alternative but to 
sell rice. The May estimate, showing a 
larger holdover and prospects of no bet- 
ter prices for many months, is expected 
to bring heavy consignments to market 
and lower the price still further. May 
delivery is now selling at $3.52 bu, and 
July 6¢ more. 

Burton Crane. 





A. L. TAGGART TO HEAD 
MANOR BAKING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo—A. L. Taggart, 
who resigned from the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, New York, some time 
ago, is to become president of the Manor 
Baking Co., Kansas City. He succeeds 
Reed A. Walker, who is now in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Taggart will move his fam- 
ily to Kansas City immediately. 

The Manor Baking Co. was started 
about six months ago with one of the 
most modern and efficient plants in the 
United States. It is the only bakery in 
Kansas City employing house-to-house 
sales methods. 

Mr. Taggart was formerly president 
of the Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis 
and Anderson, Ind. He became con- 
nected with the Continental when that 
organization purchased his plants. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





woods. 








William P. Urban 


Py a recent meeting of the directors of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, William P. Urban, a nephew of George Urban, Jr., presi- 
dent, was elected secretary of the company. 
served as a first lieutenant in the infantry. He was wounded at Chateau 
Thierry, and later he participated in the battles at Varennes and Argonne 
Other officers: George Urban, Jr., president; George P. Urban, vice 
president; F. A. McLellan, treasurer. 


During the World War he 

















June 9, 1925 


NEW YORK GRAIN FUTURES 
TRADE PLAN IS APPROVED 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The following tele. 
gram was posted on the bulletin boarg 
of the exchange last week, from Axe} 
Hansen, chairman of the grain futures 
committee, who is in Washington, cop- 
ferring with officials of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

“Committee on grain futures has had 
conferences with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with Grain Futures Administratiop 
and solicitor general’s departments, al] 
of whom have approved our plans for 
New York futures market and assured 
me that no objections will be raised to 
its designation as a contract market.” 

The final plans will be posted on the 
floor for information on June 9, and wil] 
then be voted on by members of the ex- 
change. 

Buffalo has been selected as the de- 
livery point, as it is believed that from 
there grain can more efficiently be put 
into consumptive channels for eastern 
points or sent for export to New York 
or other ports. 

It is understood that the exchange 
plans to begin future trading operations 
in New York about July 1. It will take 
a few weeks to get everything into shape, 
and the government is precluded from 
acting on any application for permission 
of an exchange to engage in future trad- 
ing in advance of the presentation of the 
rules and regulations governing such 
trading. 

W. QuackeEnsvsi. 





FINANCING OF CANADIAN 
GRAIN FIRM IS COMPLETED 


MonTreat, Que.—The new Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co., Ltd., is completing its 
financing through the issue of $3,500,000 
first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, 
dated June 1, 1926, maturing June 1, 
1946, bearing interest at the rate of 6 
per cent. These bonds are now offered 
to the Canadian public by three leading 
Montreal investment houses. 

The value of the fixed assets and in- 
vestments being acquired by the new 
company is given as $7,367,285. Net as- 
sets on Dec. 31, 1925, are certified by a 
firm of accountants as in excess of 53I,- 
350,000. 

On the basis of the annual earnings 
of the old Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd., for the three years ended June 30, 
1925, after deduction of operating and 
maintenance expenses, an average net 
earning of $795,745, equivalent to over 
three and three-fourths times annual re- 
quirements for interest on the present 
issue of bonds, is certified. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ 
PLANS NEAR COMPLETION 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Keen interest is be- 
ing manifested in the program for the 
Bedford Springs convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, June 21-23. 
Ample time will be given for the asking 
of questions by those so disposed. S. S. 
Watters, president of the association, 
urges all who are planning to be at the 
convention to make their hotel arrange- 
ments, as indications are that the con- 
vention hotel will be well filled. 

The association believes that bakers 
and millers alike will find a timely mes- 
sage in the address of R. Adams Dutch- 
er, head of the department of agricul- 
tural and biological chemistry of State 
College. He will speak on the milling 
and baking school, plans for which were 
proposed at the 1925 convention of the 
association. The scheme has the in- 
dorsement of Governor Pinchot, and it 
is now planned to have the legislature 
give the plan official sanction. 

The board of management of the 
American Bakers’ Association, headed by 
L. J. Schumaker, president, and Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, secretary, will be at the 
convention, as well as Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Miss Jean K. Rich, of 
the department of nutrition of the in- 
stitute, is to be one of the speakers. 

The entertainment program is varied, 
and a large number of prizes will be 
distributed. 
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June 9, 1926 


JAPANESE MILLERS TO 
CURTAIL PRODUCTION 


Market Declining—Three Largest Companies 
Sign Pact Which Will Be in Effect 
for Two Years 

Toxyo, Japan, May 20.—Faced with a 
steadily declining market, the three larg- 
est flour milling companies in Japan have 
reached an agreement to limit production 
for domestic use. The signatories of 
the pact, which becomes effective on 
June | and runs until May 31, 1928, are 
the Japan Flour Milling Co., the Nisshin 
Flour Co. and the Matsumoto Flour 
Milling Co., all of the Tokyo-Yokohama 
district. The Japan Flour Association 


is making efforts to induce the Matsuda 
Mill and five others capable of produc- 
ing 200 bbls or more a day to enter the 
agreement. 


Average prices of flour in 49-lb cot- 
for the first four months of the 


tons 
year in Tokyo and c.i.f., Dairen, together 
with present quotations in both markets, 
in yen 
; C.i.f. 
Tokyo spot Dairen 
January ...cccccccecceces 4.70 . 
Memeuary occ cxsaveesseaten 4.60 4.10 
Maach ...:cbadnewieecebees 4.50 4.10 
ere 4.50 3.90 
Way 19 ..<saepueuaeen 4.30@4.40 3.50 
These prices reveal what, to American 
eyes, must seem a rather strange situa- 


tion. Some may call it dumping. Per- 
haps, under a strict interpretation of that 
word, it is dumping. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that Japanese mill- 
ers are making little or no profit in the 
home market, depending upon when they 
bought their wheat, and are forced to 
sell fer under the home price in the for- 
irket in order to hold their own 


eign i 
aaah ‘ vigorous American and Canadian 
competition. The price in the home mar- 
ket has followed the rising yen-dollar 
exchange rate, in reverse ratio. A price 
of 4.70 yen in January at a rate of ex- 
chang of $44 per 100 yen is the same as 
4.40 yen in May at a rate of $47, namely, 
$2.07. This is not true of the Dairen 
market. The gold dollar price there has 
dropped from an average of $1.85 in 
January to $1.65 on May 19. 

To meet the situation at home the mills 
in the restriction agreement have decided 
to make no additions to their present 


plants, although operations now in prog- 
ress may be concluded. Each concern is 


to deposit a guaranty of good faith of 
200,000 yen with the Japan Flour Asso- 
ciation, and machines are to be sealed in 


the presence of witnesses from the other 
mills. The following table is to be ap- 


plied to the various mills of the three 
signatory companies. The figures repre- 
sent the percentages of the capacity by 
which production will be restricted. Ca- 
pacities are in barrels per day. 
Aug.1, Junel, 
June 1926-May 1927-May 
Capacity— andJuly 31,1927 31, 1928 
Over 5,000..... 50 40 30 
Over 3,000..... 40 35 25 
Over 1,000..... 30 25 20 
Under 1,000.... 26 20 18 


None of these restrictions apply to the 
export market. Burton CRANE. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS HOLD 
GATHERING AT LINCOLN 


Omaua, Nes—Nineteen mills were 
represented at the Nebraska Millers’ As- 
sociation meeting at the Lincoln Hotel, 
Lincoln, on May 27. Several mills had 
more than one representative present. 
Commissioner Zumwinkel, of the Nebras- 
ka Manufacturers’ Association, Secretary 
Manchester, of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change, who is also at the head of the 
Nebraska Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, and Professor Stewart, of the State 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln, were 
present. All were the guests of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at luncheon. 

President Dinsmore introduced Mr. 
Manchester, who said that the wheat im- 
provement work was well organized in 
the state for extensive operations this 
year. Timely articles pertaining to 
Wheat and soil culture, and harvesting 
and marketing of the grain, would ap- 
pear in several hundred newspapers, he 
explained, besides the circulation of bul- 
letins covering these subjects to thou- 
sands of individuals. 

Professor Stewart gave a description 
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James G. Lawrence 


ON May 1, James G. Lawrence, president of the Wabasha 

(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., celebrated his ninetieth birthday an- 
Mr. Lawrence was born in Syracuse, N. 
journeyed westward to Wabasha in 1862. He became the sole 
owner of a buhr mill of about 80 bbls’ capacity in 1878, this having 
been operated by a partnership concern since 1872. The Wabasha 
Roller Mill Co. was organized in 1882. 
Mr. Lawrence sold the controlling interest in the 
company to his son-in-law, W. B. Webb, vice president and man- 


Y., and 


Its present capacity is 








of the “better crops train” to be run on 
the lines of the Union Pacific Railroad 
for two weeks, starting Aug. 9 at Stroms- 
burg, and going west to Bushnell and 
Lyman. The college will outfit three cars 
for exhibition purposes, and one flat car 
for demonstrating treatment of seed 
wheat for smut prevention. 

There was an interesting round table 
discussion of the troubles and problems 
of flour millers in the state, in which 
nearly all of those present participated. 
There were reports of price cutting be- 
low cost, special terms granted and un- 
fair practices in various ways of can- 
vassing the trade, all of which, whether 
true or false, engender enmities between 
millers. 





NEW COMPANY TAKES OVER 
JONESVILLE MILLING CO. 


Totepo, Ou1o.—The Jackson (Mich.) 
Grain & Milling Co., with offices in the 
National Union Bank Building, is a new 
corporation just formed which will take 
over the business of the Jonesville 
(Mich.) Milling Co. and the Jackson 
(Mich.) Grain Co., and also elevators at 
Stockbridge and Alma, Mich. The au- 
thorized capital is $150,000, of which 
$112,000 is paid in. Oliver S. White is 


president and treasurer, Charles G. 
White vice president, and George H. 
Whipple secretary. 

Besides operating the mill, business 
will be done in flour, feed, grain, salvage 
grain and beans. Oliver S. White is also 
interested in the banking business at 
Jonesville. 





RECEIVER APPOINTED FOR 
MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


Cuicaco, I1ru.—Clarence Buck, state 
representative for southern Illinois, has 
been appointed receiver of the Integrity 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, by fed- 
eral Judge A. C. Cliffe. It is stated 
that steps will be taken immediately to 
liquidate the company, and that the re- 
ceiver is already at work. 

The policies written by the company 
are voided by the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, and the Integrity Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. has no longer any liability under 
its policies. It is reported that the 
losses will exceed first expectations, but 
that there will be funds to make sub- 
stantial payments on claims. 





Wheat production in Alberta increased 
from 3,000,000 bus in 1900 to 103,000,000 
in 1925. 
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WORK IS UNDER WAY 
ON SPILLERS MILL 


Calgary (Alta.) Plant Expected to Be Com- 
pleted by October—Will Have Ca- 
pacity of 2,000 Bbis 


The work of completing the Calgary 
(Alta.) mill of Spillers Overseas Indus- 
tries, Ltd., has been begun, and it is 
expected that it will be finished in Octo- 
ber. It was announced on June 1 that 
contracts for the finishing of the plant 
had been let to the Bennett-White Con- 
struction Co., Calgary. The figure was 
not made public. 

The capacity of the mill will be 2,000 
bbls. The contract for the machinery 
was awarded early in March to Henry 
Simon, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. SELLS 
STOCKTON MILL PROPERTY 


San Francisco, Cat., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram )—J. D. Armstrong, vice presi- 
dent and director of milling of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co., announced today that the 
company’s property at Stockton, includ- 
ing a mill, elevator and warehouse, known 
as the Crown Mill, had been sold to 
Benjamin Walters, president of the 
Island Transportation Co. 

A report that the Taylor Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, is planning to buy the prop- 
erty cannot be confirmed here. The Crown 
Mill was used for the manufacture of 
peultry and dairy feed, and the Sperry 
company will transfer this branch of its 
activities to its Vallejo plant. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


END OF NORWEGIAN 
MONOPOLY FIXED 


Lonpon, Enea., June 8.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—It has been definitely decided that 
the monopoly on grain and flour which 
has been in effect in Norway since 1917 
will end in April, 1927. This proposal 
was voted on favorably by the lower 
house of the Norwegian legislature re- 
cently, and it has now been ratified by 
the upper house. C. F. G. Rarxes. 











FRANCE ISSUES ORDER TO 
LOWER BREAD CONSUMPTION 


France is exerting every effort to save 
the franc, and to that end restrictions in 
the consumption of bread, meat and 
other necessities will be employed, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Paris on June 8. The régime of 
restrictions will be managed by a com- 
mittee of four ministers which began its 
duties on June 8. 

It is reported that bakeries probably 
will be closed one day each week. Fancy 
bread and rolls will be prohibited, and 
flour for cakes and pastry closely ra- 
tioned. There will be no bread cards, 
since considerable time and money would 
be connected with their printing. 

The restrictions, the object of which is 
to limit importations of the necessary 
bread grains, will be imposed warily, to 
avoid provoking reprisals abroad to the 
detriment of France’s export trade. 





GOLF TOURNEY HELD 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The spring golf 
tournament of the Bakers’ Club of New 
York was held at the Bonnie Briar Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y., June 8. Thirty-eight 
played in the morning and 49 in the 
afternoon tournament, and about 60 
stayed for dinner. There were 10 prizes, 
awarded on a blind handicap, to Ellis 
Baum, J. W. Pearson, Sidney Fiske, A. 
A. Clarke, William J. Eisner, Paul San- 
borne, Richard Meyer, Walter Phillips, 
Daniel Woolley, and Ray Kilthau. A 
money prize for low gross score was 
won by Warren Wheeler, who turned it 
over immediately to Mr. Ravenold for 
the boys’ camp. Enough of the players 
stayed over in the evening to fill nine 
or ten tables of bridge. 





FLEISCHMANN EXTRA DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. has declared an extra dividend of 
25c in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50c on the common stock, 
both payable on July 1. 
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MACARONI MEN’S CHICAGO CONVENTION 
IS BEST ATTENDED FOR SEVERAL YEARS 





Twenty-third Annual Convention Being Held at Edgewater Beach Hotel—President 
of the Association Asks for Code of Ethics—National Macaroni Day Urged 
by Organization’s Secretary—Credit Balance Reported by Treasurer 


Cuicaoo, I11., June 8—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association opened today at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here with the 
best attendance for many years. Mem- 
bers are displaying more interest in the 
proceedings, and the indications are that 
it will be the best meeting ever held. 
An address of welcome was made by 
Henry D. Rossi, second vice president of 
the association, which was replied ae | 
A. J. Fisher, manager of the durum prod- 
ucts department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

Henry Mueller, president of the asso- 
ciation, said that this body had accom- 
plished much for the industry, and with- 
out it little progress would have been 
made. He also said that the American 
public appreciated the whole line of mac- 
aroni products, and that the consump- 
tion of them was increasing. He urged 
the appointment of a committee to draw 
up a code of ethics for the macaroni in- 


dustry, and said that the underlying basis 
of every industry should be service to the 
public. Fred Becker, treasurer of the 
association, reported a credit balance of 
$1,800 in the association’s funds. M. J. 
Donna, secretary, reviewed the activities 
during the past year. He reported an ac- 
tive membership of 57, with eight asso- 
ciates. He urged the general adoption of 
Friday as macaroni day and the arrange- 
ment of an educational program to bring 
about better appreciation by the public 
of macaroni products. W. D. Burr, of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., spoke 
on the packing of macaroni products, and 
R. M. McClure, secretary of the Wire- 
bound Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
spoke on association work. 

At the afternoon session there was a 
round table discussion of improved man- 
ufacturing methods and raising the qual- 
ity of products. Business sessions will be 
continued on June 9 and 10, and the an- 
nual banquet will be held on June 9. 

S. O. Wenwen. 








WISCONSIN MILLERS PLAN 
MIDSUMMER CONVENTION 


Miwavxer, Wis.—A unique program 
has been arranged for the annual mid- 
summer meeting of the Wisconsin Rye 
Millers’ Association, formerly the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association. The 
members will gather in Milwaukee on 
June 23, and open a traveling golf tour- 
nament by playing 18-hole matches at 
the Blue Mound Country Club’s new 
links through the courtesy of Charles R. 
Decker, vice president of the Chase Bag 
Co. That evening an association dinner 
will be held at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, where the out-of-town guests will 
be quartered for the night. e group 
will leave on June 24 for Watertown, 
where the golf tournament will be con- 
tinued on the links of the Silver Creek 
Country Club, the hosts being Kenneth 
L. Burns, president, and S. C, Northrop, 
traffic manager, of the Globe Milling Co. 
Mr. Burns is vice president, and Mr. 
Northrop secretary-treasurer, of the as- 
sociation. 

From Watertown the motor caravan 
will proceed to Oshkosh for the night, 
leaving early on June 25 for Waupaca, 
where Fred R. Fisher, of Fisher & Fall- 
gatter, president of the association, will 
entertain at the Waupaca Country Club. 
Business sessions will be held principally 
at Waupaca on June 25-26, The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Dr. C, B. Morison, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 

Several valuable trophies have been 
donated for the tournament, which will 
consist of 54 holes and be determined 
on total medal score. Over 15 members 
have made entries. Arrangements are 
being handled by Mr. Northrop. 

CONSIGNER’S INSPECTION RIGHT 

The consignee of a freight shipment, 
whether the same be interstate or not, 
and whether in carload lot or not, has 
a right to examine the goods before ac- 
cepting delivery, held the Nebraska su- 

yreme court in the case of Mitchell vs. 

issouri Pacific Railroad Corporation in 
Nebraska (206 N. W. 12). The opinion 
further declares that the duty of the 
carrier as to making delivery and pro- 
a opportunity for reasonable in- 
spection prior thereto may be deter- 
mined by established custom and well- 
known usage, which will be binding upon 
the shipper and the consignee. Thus the 
time and place of inspection may be de- 
termined by custom or usage, 

The points were declared as an inci- 
dent to holding that a consignee’s repre- 
sentative is not to be regarded as a tres- 
passer in passing through railroad yards 
to make inspection of a shipment, as af- 
fecting the railroad company’s liability 
for accidental injury to him. 

A. L, H. Srazer, 


CANTON BOYCOTT AGAINST 
BRITISH GOODS CONTINUES 


Honckone, Curna, May 11.—Canton’s 
boycott against British goods, inaugu- 
rated nearly a year ago, continues un- 
abated. By means of an efficient picket 
organization, imports from the British 
colony of Hongkong are very effectively 
prevented from entering Kwantung prov- 
ince, hence business between these dis- 
tricts is at a standstill. During the past 
10 months practically the only access to 
the Canton market has been via Shang- 
hai. Shipments arriving from America 
are transshipped at Shanghai to Chinese 
or non-British coastal steamers for Can- 
ton. 

While in some quarters there has late- 
ly been optimism expressed regarding 
the possibility of a settlement of the 
boycott and resumption of British and 
other shipments to Canton from Hong- 
kong, there is yet no definite basis on 
which to predict a settlement in the near 
future. It is possible that the present 
situation will continue for several 
months. On the other hand, there is such 
uncertainty in China that all may change 
over night. 

Quotations, May 10, per 50 lbs: Amer- 
ican patent $2.47, straight $1.92, cut-off 
$1.92; Shanghai flour, $2.17; Australian 
No. 1, $1.95; Canadian cut-off, $1.71. 
The market is very dull. 





IMMIGRANT WOMAN VICTOR 
IN BREAD BAKING CONTEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The General Bak- 
ing Co., which recently acquired control 
of a string of bakeries in the Southwest, 
last week staged a rather spectacular 
campaign to introduce to the citizens of 
Kansas City its leading brand, Bond 
bread. Besides the publicity gained for 
its product, it paved the way for a poor 
scrub woman to make a comfortable 
living and gave another local bakery 
some good advertising. 

The campaign for Bond bread was 
built around a contest in which the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. offered substantial prizes 
for the best loaf of home made bread 
baked in Kansas City. There were many 
entries, judged by prominent local house- 
wives and culinary experts, and the first 
award was given to Miss Augusta Han- 
sen, who, since her immigration from 
Denmark 36 years ago, has made the best 
of her few opportunities in this land of 
freedom by becoming a scrub woman in 
a downtown office building. Last fall she 
slipped on a wet floor and was injured 
so that she could not return to work. 
Since then she has led a meager existence 
in one of the poorer sections of town. 
When the bread contest was announced, 
she determined to enter, the $200 first 
prize looming large in her vision. 

But the $200 would not have gone far, 





with bills and rent to be paid. Another 
enterpris baker, however, who oper- 
ates a quality retail shop in con- 
nection with a downtown ry store 
and restaurant, seized the advertising op- 
portunity to employ Miss Hansen to de- 
vote her time to giving his patrons prize 
service in all sorts of bread, rolls, muffins 
and cakes, and he let the fact be known 
iu three-column feature stories, with pic- 
tures, in local newspa : 

It is the most friendly smile Miss Han- 
sen has ever received from the Goddess 
of Fortune, and for the first time in 36 
years she has ceased to long for the Old 
Country, where no loaf of bread, she be- 
lieves, was ever worth $200 and a good 
job. “It’s just like a fairy tale,” she 
told reporters. 





DEALER’S LIABILITY 

A dealer in feed manufactured and 
sacked by another was exonerated from 
liability for injury to cows caused by 
deleterious condition of the particular 
lot, in the case of A. H. Andrews & Son 
vs. Harper (242 Pac. 27), decided by 
the Washington supreme court. The de- 
cision, however, is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with a view that liability might 
have been enforced against the manufac- 
turer, especially if the sale had been made 
directly by him to the consumer. The 

ist of the decision in this case is as fol- 
ows: 

A statement by the dealer that the 
feed was “fine,” a “great milk maker,” 
etc., does not constitute an express war- 
ranty against defective condition of any 
particular lot of the feed, and especially 
as applied to a lot delivered a year after 
such statement was made. 

The dealers “manifestly were not sup- 
posed to open and inspect the original 
packages while in their possession, and 
were not supposed to know their contents, 
other than as they were informed by the 
data plainly stamped upon each package, 
which information was equally apparent 


to” the purchasers. 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 





The area in all crops in Alberta in- 
creased from 616,000 acres in 1900 to 11,- 
000,000 in 1925. 
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OMAHA FIRM IS PURCHASED 
BY AMERICAN MILLING Co. 


The consolidation of the M. C. Peters 
Mill Co., Omaha, Neb., with the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., Peoria, Tl., on June 1, 
has been announced. The tank cars and 
the alfalfa milling properties in Wyom- 
ing of the Omaha firm are included ip 
the transaction. There will be no change 
in the names of either company nor wil] 
the managing personnel and brand 
names be altered. 

H. G. Atwood, president of the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., will be president of the 
consolidation, and R. M. Peters and W. 
T. Burns will continue in active charge 
at Omaha. The taking over of this prop- 
erty by the American Milling Co. is in 
line with its policy to extend gradually 
its business in feed milling centers. — 





ALLIS-CHALMERS TO EQUIP 
ADDITION TO MONTANA MILL 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo.—A contract for the 
complete equipment of a new mil! of 
400 bbls daily capacity for the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., was taken 
last week by the local office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The ad- 
dition will give the mill 600 bbls daily 
capacity. Work on the building is al- 
ready under way, and the installation of 
machinery will start within the next 
month or six weeks. 





COMMANDER TO AWARD CONTRACTS 

Minwneapouis, Minn.—Contracts are to 
be awarded this week by the Commander 
Corporation for 1,000,000 bus additional 
storage to its mill at Kansas City, which 
is to be operated under the name of the 
Monarch Milling Co. Work on this ad- 
dition is to be started at once. 





The countries of northwestern Europe 
—the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
and Finland—comprise the world’s lead- 
ing market for dried fruit, and import 
about 600,000,000 Ibs annually. 








The Important Mission of the Soft Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association 
HE Soft Wheat Improvement Association has begun a drive for member- 


ship. In an effort to enlist support, it has mailed a circular to those who 
are presumed to be interested, outlining the reasons for its formation and the 


work it aims to do. 
are taken: 


Tivet steadily diminishing supply of 
soft winter wheat accompanied by 
high premiums as compared with the 
current options and also the prices pre- 
vailing for hard and spring wheats, has 
been one of the most serious factors with 
which the soft wheat miller has had to 
contend during the past few years. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, a committee was appointed in Jan- 
uary, at a large meeting of soft wheat 
millers held in St. Louis, to consider ways 
and means for meeting the situation, and 
during the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Chicago another 
meeting of some 40 soft wheat millers 
was held, at which time the subject was 
discussed thoroughly and it was unani- 
mously decided to form an organization 
for the improvement of the soft wheat 
crop. 

The new organization will be known as 
the Soft Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation; its purpose and plans of opera- 
tion will be similar to that of the South- 
west Wheat Improvement Association, 
which latter organization has been large- 
ly responsible for the development of 
both production and proper varieties of 
wheat in the Southwest. 

Briefly, the purposes of the Soft Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association are as 
follows: 

(1) Better Milling Quality Wheat: 
Regardless of who is responsible, the 
introduction of hard wheat in soft 
wheat territory has resulted in mon- 
grel wheat, unsatisfactory from a 
milling standpoint. If the matter is 
properly. presented, the various agen- 
cies will undoubtedly co-operate in 
remedying this situation through 


From this circular the following pertinent paragraphs 


concentrating on certain varieties. 

Much benefit has already been de- 

rived in Missouri through such ac- 

tivity. 

(2) Increasing Yields Per Acre: 
The average yield of wheat per acre 
in the United States usually runs 12 
to 15 bus. In the United Kingdom 
the average yields are over 30 bus. 
There are abundant data from the 
experiment stations to show that the 
American farmer can double his 
yields and reduce production costs 
per bushel through proper rotation 
and fertilization. There is thus an 
opportunity for cheaper wheat for 
mills and better profits for farmers. 

(3) Increased Acreage: Data from 
Illinois experiment stations show that 
the introduction of wheat and legume 
in rotation with corn increases corn 
yields and lessens the cost of pro- 
duction. The general adoption of 
such a rotation would go far toward 
lessening the unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion of corn belt farmers. The same 
general principles apply in other soft 
wheat sections. 

(4) Garlic and Smut Control: 
Methods are known which will con- 
trol these enemies of good wheat, and 
the fullest publicity should be given 
these methods. 

Organization.—The present temporary 
organization consists of one representa- 
tive of each of the principal soft wheat 
producing states, as follows: Frank 
Hutchinson, chairman, Indiana; William 
Chreste, Kentucky; W. B. Dunwoody, 
Missouri; S. H. Heywood, Michigan; 
Martin Huber, Illinois; E. E. Laurent, 
Tennessee-Arkansas; L. B. Miller, Ohio; 
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C. M. Stickell, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia; W. M. Speed, Virginia- 
North Carolina. 

After sufficient guaranties have been 
received insuring a permanent organiza- 
tion, it is proposed that a committee of 
three (one of whom will be chairman) 
shall have charge of each state, the chair- 
man of the various states composing the 
executive committee of the organization. 

A full-time director will be employed, 
ill be in active charge of all the 


ho 
voit that will be carried on by the or- 
ganization. The director will be one who 


has bad particular training in the class 
-k which he will have to do, and 
o will be able to secure the co- 
operation of the various state and federal 
agricultural stations. 

Territory Covered—The work of the 
zation will be confined to the terri- 


of w 
one 


yrgal 

tories lesignated by the subscribers, and 
the volume of work done in each terri- 
tory will be proportional to the subscrip- 
tions for said territory. 


Co-operating Agencies. — Agronomists, 
s, pathologists, seed control offi- 


chemis 
yunty agents, etc., from state and 


cials, 


federal agricultural departments, rail- 
road agricultural agents, farm bureaus, 
feders tions, wheat growers’ associations, 
banks, millers and grain dealers. 
Activities. — The principal objective 
around which the activities of the associa- 
tion will be planned will be “increasing 
the production of better soft wheat.” 
Various efforts are being made by differ- 
ent organizations to accomplish much the 
same results for which the present or- 
ganiz.tion has been formed, but it is ex- 
pected that, through the co-ordination of 
effort of all the different organizations, 
much speedier and more uniform results 
can be obtained than otherwise. Certain 
sections of the soft wheat states have 
their peculiar problems, such as the mix- 
ture of hard wheat with soft, the elimina- 
tion of smut and garlic, and so far as 
possible the proposed organization will 


endeavor to supply the remedy. Through 
the co-operation of the state experimental 
stations and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture it will be possible 
jointly to publish bulletins on “Profitable 


wheat growing,” “What varieties of soft 
wheat to grow,” and “How to secure bet- 
ter yields,” all of which can be mailed 
under government frank and thereby se- 
cure a wide distribution at a minimum 
of expense. 

Newspaper Publicity.— Through the 
medium of the state and federal depart- 
ments of agriculture almost unlimited 
space can be secured in the daily news- 
papers on subjects of interest to the 
farmer. 


Mcmbership—Every soft wheat mill 
located in the central, southern or east- 
ern states is invited to join this associa- 
tion. 

Finaneing.—It is estimated that the ex- 
pense of conducting the work which the 
association has to do will amount to ap- 
proximately $15,000 per year for the first 
three years. This fund is to be raised 
largely by the pledge of individual mill- 
ers at the rate of 20c bbl on one day’s 
24-hour capacity of the mill; as, for ex- 
ample, the cost of membership in the as- 
sociation for a mill of 1,000 bbls’ capac- 
ity would be $200 per year. Individual 
pledges will not be considered binding 
until total pledges received amount to 
$10,000 or more. Initial pledges will be 
for a period of three years, it being 
thought inadvisable to start the work for 
a shorter period. 

Source of Supplies—Soft wheat millers 
have been constantly working to increase 
their distribution of soft wheat flours. 
Their efforts, however, have been serious- 
ly handicapped by the high premiums 


which they have been compelled to pay 
for soft wheat. Formerly, a considerable 
volume of soft wheat flours was sold to 
the bakery trade. During the past few 


years, this has largely been absorbed by 
the hard and spring wheat millers. 

Manifestly, it cannot be expected that 
the field for soft wheat flours can be de- 
veloped unless the source of supply is 
maintained. 

Official records of the production of 
soft wheat in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio and Kentucky show as 
follows: year 1922, 180,000,000 bus—equal 
to 21 per cent of total wheat crop; 1923, 
200,000,000 bus—equal to 25 per cent of 
tolal wheat crop; 1924, 153,000,000 bus— 
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equal to 17 per cent of total wheat crop; 
1925, 125,000,000 bus—equal to 18 per 
cent of total wheat crop; 1926, 110,000,- 
000 bus—(estimated). Note the steady de- 
cline during the past four years. 

The soft wheat miller is facing a seri- 
ous situation. The Soft Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association offers a possible 
remedy. The comparatively small dues 
required to carry on the proposed work 
may prove one of the best forms of in- 
surance on your investment in your busi- 
ness. 





COURT DECISION INVOLVING 
PRICE DECLINE GUARANTY 


In transmitting a contract to buy goods, 
the buyer wrote the seller concerning 
price, “We understand that you guaran- 
tee us against any decline you may make 
on same.” The seller replied, disclaiming 
any such guaranty. What the United 
States circuit court of appeals, fourth 
circuit, said in litigation over this con- 
tract, in the case of N. Jacobi Hardware 
Co. vs. Vietor (11 Fed. 2d, 30), would 
apply to any similar attempt of a party 
to a sales contract to engraft a new con- 
dition upon a fully formed contract: 

“The fact that the defendant, when 
returning the signed formal contract, re- 
ferred in its letter to an understanding 
on its part as to price guaranty not 
contained in the order as signed, and at 
variance with the terms of the contract 
as established by correspondence, cannot 
avail the defendant. This was not an at- 
tempt to specify different terms in the 
acceptance of an offer, which would 





amount to a rej of the offer and a 
counter proposition. The offer had al- 
ready been unconditionally accepted, and 
the terms of the contract had become 
fixed. It amounted at the most to a pro- 
posed alteration of the contract, made 
after unconditional acceptance, which 
could not affect the contract, in the ab- 
sence of assent by the other party.” 

As to the legal recourse of the seller 
where a buyer repudiates his contract, 
the opinion recognizes it to be estab- 
lished law in North Carolina that “the 
seller has an election of three remedies: 
(1) to treat the property as his own and 
sue for damages; (2) as the property of 
the buyer and sue for the price; (3) as 
the property of the buyer, and to resell 
it for him, and sue for the difference be- 
tween the contract price and that ob- 
tained on resale.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





ERROR IN SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
Error committed by a buyer in giving 
shipping instructions will not excuse non- 
delivery of goods where, in the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, the seller would 
readily discover and correct the mistake. 
This rule was applied by the Louisiana 
supreme court in the case of National 
Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. Simon Rice 
Milling Co. (92 So. 713), wherein it was 
decided that defendant was not justified 
in failing to deliver because in giving 
shipping instructions the buyer ordered 
shipment to Matuppa, Mass., instead of 
Watuppa. The court observed that “the 
least diligence” on the seller’s part 
“would have corrected and cleared this 
error within a few days.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


ROBERT R. CLARK, vice president of the Millers’ National Federation, is 
general manager of the Aunt Jemima Mills branch of the Quaker Oats Co. 
Originally interested in the manufacture of paper at Lawrence, Kansas, Mr. 
Clark entered milling as manager of the old Bowersock mill at Lawrence. 
Later he took over the management of the bankrupt Aunt Jemima business 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and in 20 years built it to its present size and importance. 
A few months ago the enterprise was sold to the Quaker Oats Co., Mr. Clark 


continuing as local manager. 
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MILL AND GRAIN MEN 
INSPECT KANSAS CROP 


Wheat Crop Estimates Average About 140,- 
000,000 Bus—Crop Has Deteriorated 
im Northern Counties 


Kansas Crrr, Mo.—Kansas will pro- 
duce between 139,000,000 and 140,000,000 
bus wheat in the 1926 harvest, according 
to the average of the estimates of eight 
men prominent in the milling and grain 
trades, who last week completed a tour 
of observation that covered the principal 
wheat growing sections of the state. The 
estimates ranged from 127,000,000 to 
154,000,000 bus. 

The party consisted of C. M. Harden- 
bergh, manager of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City; E. G. Broen- 
niman, vice president of the Standard 
Milling Co., New York; George A. Ayls- 
worth, vice president of the A. L. Goetz- 
mann Co., Inc., Minneapolis; F. G. Win- 
ter, of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; J. 
W. Avery, director of the grain buying 
department for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; Frank Miller, of James 
E. Bennett & Co., Chicago; J. R. Harold, 
president of the J. R. Harold Grain Co., 
Wichita; E. F. Beyer, president of the 
Beyer Grain Co., Wichita. 

The best prospects were found along 
the Kansas-Oklahoma border, where 
moisture has been plentiful and acre 
yields promise to be large. In central 
Kansas, indications of damage from 
drouth and hot weather are more ap- 
parent, but conditions are still rated as 
fair. In the northern tier of counties 
many fields show the result of recent un- 
favorable weather, and, although aban- 
donment is not great, production will be 
light. 

The many reports that have been cir- 
culated during the past few weeks con- 
cerning deterioration in the growing crop 
are not exaggerated in so far as they 
apply to the northern counties, C. M. 
Hardenbergh, a member of the party, 
said, but the southern two thirds of the 
state has not been much damaged. A 
number of counties might raise consider- 
ably more or considerably less than pres- 
ent prospects indicate, the yields depend- 
ing largely upon weather conditions dur- 
ing the next three weeks. 

Holdings of old wheat in interior Kan- 
sas are small, Mr. Hardenbergh said. 





April Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
April, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 

Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 








To— middlings ings feed 
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September .. ‘ 237 793 909 

August ..... ° 228 108 447 

ED {d:60w Hrs wee oes doe 207 eee 584 

SD, hivie neh Seb 66.060 208 289 929 

BEAT coccccccesecesse 228 919 1,583 

EE cetvonrescwcces 135 30 1,330 

o— Oil cake——, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- 

To— Cottonseed Lins’d seed Linseed 
Belgium ...... oes ,425 332 eee 
Denmark ..... 6,563 


Germany ..... 409 ee 256 


Lithuania ..... 3,093 








Netherlands ... ° 18,601 100 
U. Kingdom... cee 635 229 eee 
Canada ....... oe eee 278 25 
Mexico ......:0¢ 19 eee 1 ee 
Newfoundland.. ee aete eee 25 
West Indies.... eee 1 136 45 
Other countries 1 
Tete ik ois 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
Totals— 
March ....... 12,062 23,277 4,309 97 
February .... 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
January ..... 53,390 35,593 15,516 164 
December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September ... 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
August ....... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
PTE Ee 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
Pee 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
BET @n-0'6-0-0 6.04 13,684 24,991 149 624 
PX.) | eer 7,810 28,617 944 355 
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MINNEAPOLIS * 


Flour prices at Minneapolis have been 
otnenaal 40@45c bbl over a week ago. 
This is about equivalent to the advance in 
the option. Cash wheat, however, has ad- 
vanced even more, If based on the pre- 
miums, millers would have to ask 31@ 
1,10 bbl. It is impossible to sell flour at 
present on the basis of current premiums 
on cash wheat. 

Bookings Improved.—The strength has 
had the effect of forcing some buyers in- 
to the market, so that bookings in the 

ast week were, on the whole, rather sat- 
isfactory. Several milling companies re- 
port sales in excess of 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which is a marked improvement 
over recent weeks. Others, who had ac- 
cumulations in warehouses, were able to 
clean up these excess stocks, While 
prices paid did not in most instances re- 
flect the full advance in the wheat mar- 
ket, still they were fairly well in line. 
Another satisfactéry-feature was that 
buyers wanted quick shipment. 

It is becoming more apparent that 
stocks in the hands of the trade are very 
light. In consequence, directions are 
more plentiful. 

Buyers Ask Prices.—Spring wheat 
mills generally are refraining from quot- 
ing new crop prices. Buyers are begin- 
ning to ask for prices, Advices received 
are to the effect that southwestern mills 
are quoting new crop shipment at ap- 
proximately $1.50 bbl under old crop 
northwestern prices. These quotations 
naturally have a disquieting effect, so the 
trade is buying only what it will actually 
require for 30- to 60-day shipment. 

Clears, fancy and first, are somewhat 
stronger. Inquiry is picking up. Mill- 
ers rather look for a fairly steady de- 
mand for old crop spring clears during 
the next two or three months. If pro- 
duction does not increase in the mean- 
time, choice clears should be rather 
scarce this summer. Second clears are 
slow, and are unchanged in price for 
the week, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 8 Year ago 

Nn c:600600% fs $9.36@9.66 $9.26@9.60 
Standard patent ..... 8.856@9.30 8.90@9.10 
Second patent ....... 8.66@9.16 8.50@8.76 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.70@8.10 8.00@8.36 
*First clear, jute..... 6.66@6.85 7.60@7.756 
*Becond clear, jute.... 3.90@4.90 4.356@56.00 
Whole wheat ........ 7.76@7.86 8.00@8.30 
Graham, standard ... 6.90@7.00 7.90@8.00 

*140-Ilb jutes, 

SEMOLINA 


An improvement in inquiry is noted 
for semolinas, Several companies report- 
ed better sales last week. The business 
was mostly single cars for prompt ship- 
ment, and came from widely scattered 
territory. The indications are that mac- 
aroni manufacturers have allowed their 
stocks to get unusually light and, with 
resellers no longer a factor, mills look 
for a fairly steady inquiry during the 
next two months. Prices are somewhat 
stronger. No, 2 semolina is quoted at 
4%c lb, bulk, and No. 8 semolina and 
durum fancy patent at 44,@4%e, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

In the week ending June 5, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 87,728 
bbls durum products, compared with 57,- 
174 the previous week, 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye mills report an improved demand 
for pure white and medium rye flours, 
but no inquiry for dark. The result is 
that the latter is being quoted at an ab- 
normal discount under white. Most mills 
have an accumulation of dark rye on 
hand. .At the present differential, dark 
5 offers the maximum of food value at 
the minimum price since, according to 
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millers, it is the most nutritious of all 


the grades. They are endeavoring to in- 
terest bakers in dark rye by picturing 
larger profits through the freer use of 
this grade. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted nomi- 
nally at $545@5.65 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
pure medium at $4.75@4.95, and pure 
dark at $3.60@3.80, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,221 bbls flour, compared with 10,- 
446 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation June 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A milL 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, Anchor, Lin- 
coln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, EB, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 30-June 6... 529,200 191,770 36 
Previous week .. 629,200 203,717 38 
WO GOO cicsace 522,000 171,668 33 
Two years ago... 564,600 198,719 35 
Three years ago. 661,100 228,200 40 
Four years ago.. 646,000 210,485 38 
Five years ago... 646,000 189,230 33 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,200 bbls last week, 1,400 
in the previous week, 1,778 a year ago, 
and 5,100 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 30-June 5... 266,340 126,762 48 
Previous week .. 363,040 187,920 53 
Year ago ....... 433,890 193,766 46 
Two years ago... 426,690 230,656 64 
Three years ago. 337,600 124,485 37 
Four years ago.. 416,790 176,126 42 
Five years ago.. 414,690 168,480 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1926 1926 1925 
May 8&8, 62 69,940 213,492 195,273 1,683 7,618 
May 16. 62 69,940 218,845 187,387 2,216 1,676 
May 22. 61 69,740 213,660 189,688 612 3,858 
May 29. 67 68,840 187,920 147,570 957 357 
June 5. 46 44,390 126,762 129,698 ... 714 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 5, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-——Output——, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 9,887 8,180 69 222 
BE. BOER ccvcce 444 327 ese 
Duluth-Superior 830 811 aes eee 
Outside ....... 9,372 9,099 88 246 


RUSSIANS VISIT MILLS 


Among last week’s Minneapolis visitors 
were S. Rosoff, of the technical depart- 
ment, Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 
ogee New York City; J. N. Kup- 
ritz, professor of milling engineering in 
the State Agricultural College at Mos- 
cow, U. S. S. R; and B. O, Kagan, editor 
of Food Industry, a trade journal pub- 
lished in Moscow. The trio are touring 
the principal milling centers of the Unit- 
ed States, and have visited Minneapolis, 
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Kansas City, Buffalo and Indianapolis. 
They are keenly interested in flour mill- 
ing methods employed in this country. 
Professor Kupritz spoke of great recent 
progress in the Russian milling industry, 
which he described as unimpaired by the 
political and economic disturbances of 
recent years. Of the numerous large 
modern mills of Russia, only two have 
American equipment, the remainder prin- 
cipally using German machinery. Pro- 
fessor Kupritz said that there was a 
constant exchange of technical informa- 
tion, of value to flour millers, between 
Russia and Germany. The Amtor 
Trading Corporation, Mr. Rosoff sai 

was endeavoring to persuade American 
business to adopt a more liberal credit 
policy with respect to Russia for the 
facilitation of trade. 


C. R. HEANEY TO TAKE UP NEW DUTIES 
Clifford R. Heaney, who has been 
made manager of the newly organized 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, ex- 
pects to leave Minneapolis late this week 
to take up his new duties. Mr. Heaney, 





while a comparatively young man, has 
had about 18 years’ milling experience. 
He is not unacquainted with conditions in 
the Southwest, having been for several 
years with the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
at Schuyler, Neb. He returned to Min- 
neapolis a few years ago and for a while 
was manager of the Christian Mills. For 
the last two years, however, he has been 
sales manager for the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., one of the units of the Com- 
mander Corporation. The Monarch Mill- 
ing Co. will operate the Kansas City 
mill formerly owned by the J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co. which was purchased by the 
Commander interests a few weeks ago. 


AT OPERATIVE MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


The northwestern delegation at the 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers in Detroit this week include: 
George Cormack, Washburn Crosby Co; 
H. S. Hanson, State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks; D. R. Jones, Red Wing 
Milling Co; L. E. Smith, International 
Milling Co; M. C. Belan, Minneapolis 
Milling Co; E. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm; R. J. S. Carter, Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co; Lucian S. Strong and 
W. S. Sewell, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., and 
C. A. Weaver, the Weaver Co. Follow- 
ing the convention, Mr. Weaver, who is 
accompanied by his wife, will visit rela- 
tives in the East. 


CHEMISTS LEAVE FOR DENVER MEETING 


A special car on the Chicago Great 
Western road left Minneapolis June 5 
with the following chemists on board, 
bound for the annual convention at Den- 
ver: M. A. Gray and J. A. Dunn, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; G. A. Ramsdell, 
Board of Trade, Superior, Wis; Julius 
Hendel, Cargill Elevator Co; Leslie R. 
Olsen, International Milling Co; Dr. R. 
C. Sherwood, State Testing Mill; C. E. 
Mangels, North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion; F. A. Collatz, Washburn Crosby 
Co; E. J. Sisser, Commander Mill Co; A. 
D. Wilhoit, Minneapolis; A. W. Alcock, 
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Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Wig. 
nipeg- The party was entertained a 
Omaha by the Omaha Chamber of Com. 
merce. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the Univer, 
Farm, and C. W. Ingman, of the state 
grain inspection department, left in ad 
vance of the special. 


NOTES 


B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander Corporation, left June 7 for 
New York. 

Roy W. Geer, southeastern representa- 
tive of the Minneapolis Milling Co., is 
visiting the home office this week. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., who has been spending some 
time in the Northwest, has returned to 
Pittsburgh. 

A. W. Hockenberger, for many years 
in the sales department of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., is now assistant sales 
manager for the Minneapolis Milling Co. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was in Min- 
neapolis last week to attend a meeting of 
spring wheat millers. He spoke of crop 
prospects in Montana as excellent, recent 
rains having vastly improved the condi- 
tion of growing wheat. 

A. J. Fisher, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., A. L. Ruland, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Martin Luther, of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., and Walter E. Ous- 
dahl, of the Commander Mill Co., are in 
Chicago this week attending the conven- 
tion of the American Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour trade generally was quiet last 
week. Slow demand still exists, and 
there is no indication of enlargement. 
Mills sold a little last week to scattcred 
users for current or close needs but huy- 
ers as a rule are simply marking time. 
The mills are pretty well caught up on 
old bookings, and have to depend pretty 
much on new orders to keep operating. 
One closed down for several days. ‘The 
other is working at a reduced rate. 

Except for occasional orders in art 
or single car lots, demand was slow and 
spotted, with conditions quiet last week. 
Only buyers who had run low and must 
replenish stocks were interested. Most 
of the trade is holding off and only mak- 
ing commitments when they are satisfac- 
tory. 

Rye flour continues practically un- 
changed, with the outside trade showing 
only slight interest in the market. The 
crop prospects are the poorest in sev- 
eral years, according to private and gov- 
ernment reports, but this has not yet 
shown its influence on demand. The local 
trade took its usual quota last week. 
Prices, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons, June 
5: pure white, $5.35 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$4.95; No. 8 dark, $3.85; No. 5 blend, 
$5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.45. 

Quotations, June 5, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 





1926 1925 
oS... Pee $8.90@9.05 $9.00@9.25 
Second patent ........ 8.45@8.90 8.75@9.00 
First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 8.35@%.60 


Second clear, jute .... 6.20@6.45 6.50@6.75 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 30-June 6 .........00% 15,270 41 
Previous Week .......ce000 21,545 58 
ee GE Sone ce vesacen dae 11,285 31 
ZWO FORME GRO cvccvescces 12,360 33 


NOTES 
L. B. Cusick came up from Minneapo- 
lis last week, and will represent the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. in the market. 
Commission men are commencing to 
visit the country looking up trade con- 
nections and incidentally getting a close 
view and first hand information on the 
crop prospects. 
F. G. Carson. 


NOVADEL SHARES OFFERED 

Cuicaco, Iru.—Novadel Process Cor- 
poration no par preferred stock was 
traded on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
for the first time on June 3. Quota- 
tions were between 26% and 26%. On 
the same date, 50,000 shares were offered 
to the public through Potter & Co., the 
Wells-Dickey Co., and Lane, Piper & 
Jaffray at $26.50 share. 
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SE NT 


ONE CROP ALWAYS ASSURED 
I cannot tell how the truth may be; 
] say the tale as *twas said to me. 
And down the sunlit aisles of May and 
the tales of new crop flour sold 


June ge 

at ridiculous prices, repeated by buyers, 
salesmen, mill managers, and probably 
bankers and bootleggers, so often that 


their origin is distorted or altogether 
lost. Each repetition usually has its 
variat or exaggeration, sometimes un- 
consciously, sometimes not so, until there 
ugh stories in existence to in- 


are el 
crimin.'e every active mill in the South- 
west. 

The current rumor crop is a good one; 
it had «n early start and multiplied rap- 
idly. has not been overly destruc- 
tive, probably because it has seldom be- 
fore ben planted in soil so lacking in 
fertility. The situation simply is too un- 
certain to make the gamble of new crop 
sales worth while. 


The truth is that no forward bookings 


of any consequence have been made. The 
best information indicates that small lots 
have been sold by a few millers in the 
interior Southwest. Some of these sales 


eculatively low, but others showed 


were 5} 

a fair milling margin, being based on a 
premium for July wheat, a satisfactory 
conversion and discounted feed returns. 
The majority of millers are neither sell- 
ing new crop flour nor making open quo- 
tations. They feel that it would be dan- 


gerous to make such sales based on less 


than a premium of a good many cents 
over the July option, and buyers all 
want to buy at heavy discounts under 
this. Rumor has a hundred tongues and 
can always make herself felt, but there 


is less fact on which to build in 1926 than 
in many seasons. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cash wheat premiums, advancing 141/2c 
in three days to 30%c over the July op- 
tion, is the principal deterrent factor in 


flour trade. Scattered sales to both bak- 
ers and jobbers whose stocks are too low 
to allow further delay are sufficient in 


volume to hold new business around 50 
per cent of capacity, but no buyer is in 
the market for more than his actual 
near-by requirements. Indications are 
that the small stocks of flour in all posi- 
tions would stimulate trade substantially 
if it were not for the action of premiums. 

Baking Trade Moderate—Bakers are 
relatively better buyers than any other 
class of trade, evidently being less able 
to postpone purchases longer because of 
their more pressing need for supplies. 
Their buying is limited to June shipment, 
and most of them are impatient for de- 
livery, once an order is placed. Several 
larger bakery buyers have been active re- 
cently. One of them is credited with hav- 
ing bought 100,000 bbls for June and 
July shipment in the Southwest. All of 
this, which was divided among three mills, 
was old crop flour. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet—Distributors in 
Scattered territories are taking small 
amounts on a hand-to-mouth basis. All 
of their recent buying has been of a 
forced character, and, apparently, little 
confidence exists in current values. 

Exports Inactive—Curtailment of ex- 
port sales is resulting from the unwill- 
Ingness of most millers to quote export 
grades for new crop deliveries. A few 
purchases for June shipment were made 
last week by the West Indies, Holland 
and Germany, generally at prices around 
$6, bulk, Kansas City, for first clear, and 
$4.75@5, same basis, for second clear. 

Production Increased.—Mill operations 
are somewhat better, both along the Mis- 
souri River and in the interior Southwest. 
Specifications on old contracts are more 
active, but the major factor in the situa- 
tion is that most of the current sales call 
for immediate shipment. 





Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand for these flours is quiet and a sur- 
plus is again accumulating, although 
slowly. Prices are relatively weaker than 
for the better grades. 

Prices —Hard winter wheat flour, June 
5, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.20@8.65 
bbl; 95 per cent, $7.55@8.15; straight, 
$7.35@7.70; first clear, $6.10@6.60; sec- 
ond clear, $4.85@5.35; low grade, $4.35 
@4.70. 

The first table below shows the fiour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 30-June 5... 360,360 170,979 47 
Previous week .. 360,360 171,783 47 
WOOF BBO cecccces 364,710 159,954 43 
Two years ago... 318,390 169,456 53 
Five-year average (same week).... 49 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 45 
KANSAS CITY 
May 30-Jume 5... 151,500 91,150 60 
Previous week .. 151,500 88,657 58 
VORP OHO ccccecd 148,500 123,836 83 
Two years ago... 150,900 95,335 63 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 
WICHITA 
May 30-June 5... 62,400 33,085 53 
Previous week .. 62,400 33,631 53 
BOOP OHO ccinccs 65,700 32,857 50 
Two years ago... 64,620 28,462 44 
ST. JOSEPH 
May 30-June 5... 47,400 39,498 83 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,349 85 
Year ago ....... 47,400 21,868 46 
Two years ago... 47,400 25,701 54 
SALINA 
May 30-June 5... 35,400 25,041 70 
Previous week .. 35,400 27,176 76 
ZOBF BHO. seceses 46,200 21,939 47 
Two years ago... 46,200 16,921 42 
ATCHISON 
May 30-June 5... 29,400 24,155 8 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,350 82 
OMAHA 
May 30-June 5... 27,300 19,822 72 
Previous week .. 27,300 23,162 84 
MOP “CMO csccess 27,300 9,000 32 
Two years ago... 24,900 20,340 81 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


See -DODORG BD) oc cc vice cssevevecocivese 56 
BOOTED WOO cccsccdenesccescasevevces 49 
ME ED Sac d Wo 00s 0.60406 60660unee dase 44 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 26 fair, and 36 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
10,864 bbls last week, 10,194 in the pre- 
vious week, 19,245 a year ago and 12,- 
450 two years ago. 


NOTES 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is in New York. He 
will remain in the East until early next 
week. 


The third annual golf tournament of 
Kansas City millers, originally scheduled 
for June 10, has been postponed until 
June 17. It will be played at the Hill- 
crest Country Club. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Mosier will sail, 
Aug. 7, on the Majestic to spend the rest 
of the summer in Europe. Mr. Mosier is 
manager for the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, in the Southwest. 


John A. Finnegan, who represents the 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio, in 
the Southwest, is attending the yearly 
sales meeting of representatives of that 
organization in Middletown this week. 
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E. A. Belt is now representing the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, in 
Indiana, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. He was at one time with the 
present organization’s predecessor, the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. 

A questionnaire concerning the prob- 
able yield of the 1926 wheat crop in the 
Southwest has been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
by C. V. Topping, secretary. It was 
asked that reports be made as of June 5. 

As a part of the five-year wheat im- 
provement campaign inaugurated several 
weeks ago in the Southwest, the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce has offered 
three prizes amounting to $600 which will 
go to the growers producing the best 
grain in Kansas in 1926. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, passed through Kansas City last 
week on his way home from a three 
weeks’ trip in the East. He found no 
evidence of important bookings of new 
crop flour in that territory. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, who was re- 
cently elected to a vice presidency in the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. Kansas 
City, spent the past week at the home 
office of the company here. He will di- 
rect the sales of his organization in cen- 
tral states territory. 

Shipments of flour and feed from 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories in 
April amounted to 621,510 bbls, compared 
with 659,010 in the preceding month and 
619,068 in April, 1925, according to the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City. 

The Piggly Wiggly Bird Co., operators 
of an extensive chain of grocery stores 
in Kansas City, has purchased a three- 
story and basement fireproof building 
here for use as a warehouse, located at 
Broadway and Southwest Boulevard, and 
has private switching facilities. In the 
past three years, the company has more 
than doubled the number of its stores, 
and has increased its volume of business 
800 per cent. 


Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., New York, will leave 
late this week for Chicago, where he will 
join a party of Chicago and Milwaukee 
flour and feed dealers and go to Phila- 
delphia for the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, which 
will be held June 14-15. Mr. Cole is 
president of the latter organization. 

Receipts of wheat in Kansas City in 
May totaled 1,397 cars, compared with 
1,350 in April and 1,723 in May, 1925. 
Corn receipts are considerably above 
those of last year, the arrivals last month 
being 1,073 cars. In April 671 cars were 
received, and in May, 1925, 858. Ship- 
ments of flour from Kansas City during 
the month were 1,281 cars, compared 
with 1,582 a year ago, and of millfeeds 
532 cars, compared with 1,251 in May 
last year. 


WICHITA 


It is getting a little nearer the new 
crop movement, and demand for old 
wheat flour shows decided improvement. 
Orders have been received for old wheat 
flour for immediate shipment, and mills 
report sales of about 75@80 per cent of 
capacity. Dealers are stocking up to 
take care of an increased demand. Ex- 
port demand is also a little better, with 
bookings reported to Rotterdam, and the 
West Indies. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, June 4: short patent, $8.50 
@8.70 bbl; straight, $8@8.20; clears, $7 
@7.20. 

NOTES 

The Southern Kansas Millers’ Traffic 
Club held a meeting in Wichita recently. 

The annual meeting of Southern Kan- 
sas Millers will be held in Wichita on 
June 10. 

H. H. Cate, Texas representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., visited the home 
office last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., and Roger S. Hurd, 
vice president of the Red Star Milling 
Co., with A. J. Eisenmayer, president of 
the Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., were on a fishing trip on the White 
River near Springfield last week. 












MILLERS OUTSMART THEM- 
SELVES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The miller 
who buys wheat in Kansas City 
was hoist on his own petard last 
week when cash wheat premiums 
made an almost unprecedented ad- 
vance of 17%ec in four days. At 
the close of the week a good mill- 
ing mixture was worth 33%4c bu 
more than the July option. 

During the latter days of the 
May delivery the Chicago situation 
made prices so unstable that mill- 
ers postponed buying what they 
would normally have considered 
their late May and early June re- 
quirements, anticipating a sharp 
drop as the July future took the 
spotlight. So many of them had 
the same idea that the first week in 
June saw all of them being forced 
into the market in order to con- 
tinue operations, with only a small 
amount of suitable grain available. 
The advance also tended to curtail 
an increasing flour business. 

It is expected that the prevailing 
high premiums will attract what- 
ever old wheat is left in the South- 
west to Kansas City, and that this 
movement will gradually relieve the 
unusual condition. 











ATCHISON 


The sharp advance in wheat premiums 
has curtailed flour business. Sales are 
limited principally to old crop flour for 
immediate shipment, although a few scat- 
tered lots are being placed for July- 
August delivery. Shipping instructions 
are good, and local mills continue to ap- 
proach full-time operations. Active de- 
mand exists for both first and second 
clears, with little to be had. Quotations, 
June 4, basis cotton 98's, Atchison: hard 
wheat short patent $8.20@8.30 bbl, 
straight $7.80@8.10, first clear $6.20@ 
6.40; soft wheat short patent $8.10@8.20, 
straight $7.80@8, first clear $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is re- 
modeling and enlarging the laboratory 
and experimental bakery at its local 
plant. 

L. M. Anderson, Salina, Kansas, has 
temporarily changed places with G. G. 
Boling, who has been grain inspector in 
Atchison for a number of years. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treasur- 
er of the Blair Milling Co., has returned 
from his vacation. H. T. Shaeffer, ex- 
port manager for the same company, is 
spending a fortnight’s holiday in Omaha. 


SALINA 


Very little change is reported by local 
millers in the flour situation, no orders 
of large volume having been booked, al- 
though business is reported fair. There 
is quite a large movement of wheat from 
the farms, however, indicative of prepa- 
ration for the new wheat crop. Quota- 
tions, June 4, cotton 98's, basis Kansas 
City: short patent, $8.10@8.50 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.90@8.20; straight grade, 
$7.80@7.90. 

NOTES 

John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., who planned 
to return June 1 from a six weeks’ trip 
in the East, has prolonged his stay in 
that territory. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., has almost recovered 
from injuries received in a motor car ac- 
cident last week when he suffered severe 
bruises and minor cuts. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is in 
Philadelphia attending the Imperial 
Shrine council, to which he is one of four 
delegates from Isis Temple, Salina. 


HUTCHINSON 


Last week witnessed the best flour 
business experienced for some time, with 
bookings close to capacity. Business 
probably would have exceeded capacity 
but for the 50c bbl bulge in prices late in 
the week. All branches of the trade were 
in the market earlier, and sales, while not 
large, were more numerous. Virtually 











































































































976 
all bookings were for prompt shipment. 
Shipping di came in much more 


freely. Foreign inquiry continues brisk, 
and some clears were sold for August- 
September delivery. Mills are fairly well 
committed on clears for the early months 
of the new crop year. Some satisfactory 
bids were rejected, Quotations, June 5, 
basis cotton 98's, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8@8.50 bbl; straight, $7.60@8; first 
clear, $6.50@7.25; second clear, $6.10. 
NOTES 

M. C. Mann, chief chemist of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., spent last week 
visiting the trade in Illinois. 

Fred F. Burns, vice president of the 
Consolidated Flour Millis Co., left last 
week for Los Angeles, Cal., to visit his 
parents. 





OKLAHOMA 


Domestic business kept mills operating 
at a seasonably normal capacity. New 
business, save that which came of neces- 
sity, was witheld until the trade gets a 
better idea of what new crop flour will 
be worth. Prices are lower than during 
most of May, but reductions are not a 
stimulant to business. Millers appear to 
have an indefinite idea of what to expect 
from the foreign trade during the next 
year. Soft wheat, short patent flour was 
quoted on June 5 at $8.80 bbl, straight 
patent $8.30 and first clear $7.80; hard 
wheat short patent $8.60, straight patent 
$8.10 and first clear $7.60. 


NOTES 

Harry N. Carlson, manager of the 
Enid plant of the Smith Baking Co., re- 
ports that the company has purchased a 
site there for a plant and that a con- 
tract probably will be awarded soon for 
its construction. 

Recent Galveston reports show ship- 
ments of flour were made to Copenhagen, 
Rotterdam and several ports in Latin 
America. Oklahoma mills have reported 
no new European business, although 
regular customers are still taking some 
flour. 

In order that congestion at Galveston 
may be avoided, export orders a 
with Oklahoma dealers for new grain call 
for delivery in most instances at Fort 
Worth. The number of such orders, in 
view of the large production of the state, 
is said to be unusually small for the sea- 
son. ‘Texas and Oklahoma mills in the 
latter part of June consumed practically 
all the old wheat offered in Oklahoma, 


NEBRASKA 

Flour trade continues dull and narrow. 
Shipping directions on old orders are 
coming in fairly well in some instances. 
The next week or two are expected to 
bring an improvement in trade, especial- 
ly in old crop flour, and by June 15 a 
good run of orders to tide bakers over 
the harvest period and until new crop 
wheat is at « to grind is expected. Re- 
ceipts of wheat at the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change continue light, with offerings tak- 
en readily by mills and elevators. 

Letou Lesuie. 





NEW ORLEANS WAREHOUSE FIRE 

New Onareans, La.—Fire at the Re- 
becca Warehouse here last week resulted 
in damage estimated at $200,000. Sev- 
eral carloads of flour and cereals were 
among the consignments destroyed. 

John FE. Koerner, flour merchant, with 
headquarters in the Louisiana Building, 
said that while his company had been 
unable to complete its check, he believed 
about two carloads of flour were among 
his concern’s holdings in the warehouse. 
Three carloads of flour from Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, for which Charles W,. Mackte, 
Jr., was agent, also were destroyed, Two 
carloads of salt from the Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Co. were a part of the loss. All 
merchandise was covered by insurance 
carried by the individual owners. 





CANADIAN MILLER RETURNS HOME 

Lonpon, Eno,, May 18.—J. J. Page, 
manager of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, sailed for Mont- 
real on board the Montrose, May 18, 
from Liverpool, having been delayed 
three days by the strike. He was in 


Glasgow at the time it started, but came 
via Belfast to Liverpool. 
pool Mr. and Mrs, 
automobile, 


From Liver- 
age came here by 
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ST. LOUIS 

There is a demand for old wheat flour, 
and fair sales probably will be made 
within the next two weeks, providing the 
market remains steady. Practically all 
business is for immediate shipment. Buy- 
ers show no interest in the new crop 
prices, even though some mills are re- 
ported to be making ridiculously low 
ones. 

Soft Wheat Flour-—A scattered de- 
mand from the South for immediate shi 
ment is the only business being done by 
soft wheat mills. Few are quoting new 
crop prices, and hardly any are pushing 
sales of this character. Old bookin 
have nearly all been taken out, and 
majority of the mills will enter the new 
crop year in a good position in this 
respect. 

Hard Wheat Flour——Occasional sales 
of old wheat flour to bakers were re- 
ported by mills last week, and it is 
likely that there will be more of this 
business done in the next week or two. 
Old bookings are well cleared up, and 
all sales are for immediate shipment. 
Buyers are skeptical of the new wheat 
flour prices being offered, and little of 
this class of buying has been reported. 

Ewports,—Although actual business is 
light, there is a brighter tone in the ex- 
port trade, Mills feel that they will be 
in a position to get part of this business 
during the coming crop year, and are 
keeping in close touch with their foreign 


connections. Some sales for immediate 
shipment are being made to Latin 
America. 


Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 5: soft winter wheat 
short patent $7.80@8,30, straight $7.40@ 
7.80, first clear $6.25@6.60; hard winter 
short patent $7.65@8.10, straight $6.80@ 
7.30, first clear $6@6.40; spring first pat- 
ent $7.90@8.40, standard patent $7.60@ 
7.90, first clear $6.40@6.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 30-June 6B .......+0+. 22,600 35 
Previous week .......+++++ 23,300 36 
ee GO cc cacces ceeuseba 18,800 30 
we: PEOGS GOO 10 cede conas 28,800 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

May 30-June 5 . 89,100 46 
Previous week 38,900 46 
Year ago ... TTY . 29,500 34 
TWO YORTO ABO ..ccccccsee 42,600 49 


NOTES 


The offices of the Powell & O’Rourke 
Grain Co. have been moved from the 
Pierce Building to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, was in St. Louis last week on his 
way to the South and East. 

John A, Stout, of the Atlas Mills, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and C, B. Stout, president 
of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., were in St. Louis last week. 

Paul Logue, chief chemist for the 
Provident Chemical Works, attended the 
meeting of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists in Denver, Colo., June 
7-12, 

F. R. Deutman, vice president of, and 
D. L. Boyer, sales manager for, the 
Provident Chemical Works, attended the 
annual meeting of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers in Detroit, June 7-12. 

A special vote will be taken, June 15, 
by members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
on the proposition of changing the rules 
to create two classes of wheat for deliv- 
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ery on future contracts, one to be known 
as “Hard Wheat” and the other as “Soft 
Wheat.” 

J. M. Chilton, for the past three years 
manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, is 
now connected with the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation as manager of its 
wheat department. Prior to coming to 
St. Louis Mr. Chilton was for two years 
manager of the Continental Grain Co., 
Denver, Colo. John Schmitt, formerly 
connected with the Marshall Hall Grain 
Corporation, has resigned from that 
company. 


NEW ORLEANS 


While old wheat flour prices declined 
last week, and new wheat flour was of- 
fered at $1 under old, business was only 
fair. Bakers and other buyers continue 
to hold off. Stocks are extremely low, 
but users seem fixed in their belief that 
lower prices will prevail shortly. In the 
export field, inquiries have improved, and 
European buyers seem more inclined to 
accept American price ideas. Some busi- 
ness was worked through New Orleans 
for Europe, but Latin America remains 
the chief flour buyer in the export field. 
Even here the sales were comparatively 
small, and shipments declined greatly 
under those of the previous week. 

Flour prices, June 3: 





-——Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.00 $8.05 $9.05 
96 per cent ....... 8.70 7.75 8.50 
100 per cent ...... 8.35 7.30 8.05 
GE scniasebeesese 8.05 7.10 7.75 
First clear ....... pees 6.80 6.90 
Second clear ..... sews 6.50 6.15 


Semolina, 56%c Ib. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 3: 


Destination— —Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 700 Panama City... 50 
BPOGIRO cesccce 225 Pointe-Aa-Pitre.. 645 
BEGGS. ccicicre STS POMS ccscivccs 100 
PE 5d 2 0aee-se 252 Progreso ...... 1,000 
Bluefields ..... 86560 Puerto Barrios. 1,082 
Bridgetown .... 600 Pto. Colombia... 350 
Cape Haitien .. 30 Pto. Limon .... 175 
Carmen .ecccee 60 Punta Arenas... 170 
Clenfuegos ..... 890 San Jose ...... 3,900 
Fort de France. 600 San Juan ...... 560 
Guayaquil ..... 1,679 Santiago ....... 2,503 
Havana ....... 4,949 Stann Creek ... 47 
Kingston ...... SGee WOOD seivecveves 70 
Livingston .... 38 Tumaco ....... 50 
Manzanillo .... 875 Vera Cruz ..... 2,600 


A total of 14,191 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended June 8, according to figures sup- 
= by four of the leading steamship 
ines that serve the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,129 
bags; Santiago, 1,669; Kingston, 2,250; 
San Juan, 500; Guayaquil, 1,679; Tuma- 
co, 50; Punta Arenas, 60; Belize, 50; 
Tela, 70; Puerto Barrios, 537. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Bluefields, 100; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Cien- 
fuegos, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 425; Vera Cruz, 1,250. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 390; Man- 
zanillo, 875; Havana, 1,155; Progreso, 500. 

In addition to the above, Progreso took 
8,819 bus wheat, San Juan 2,320 and San 
Jose 250; Havana took 1,350 bags bran, 
and Panama City 800; Arecibo 100 bags 
feed, Colon 20, Ponce 878, Arroyo 50, 
Mayaguez 300 and Aguadilla 300. 

The monthly report of the Board of 
Trade shows increases in corn and rye 
shipments through the port of New Or- 
leans in May, 1926, over May of the 
previous year, but declines in wheat and 
oats are noted. During May, 1926, the 
report shows a total movement of 94,021 
bus wheat, compared with 2,513,138 in 
May, 1925; the May, 1926, corn movement 
was 546,081 bus, against 270,784 in May, 
1925; oats movement in May just ended 
reached 71,686 bus, compared with 81,645 
in May of last year; rye shipments of 
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140,334 bus were recorded in May, 1925 
against 85,714 in May, 1925. 

Elevator stocks on June 3: wheat, 169- 
000 bus; corn, 83,000; oats, 42,000. 

The rice market remained quie 
last week, but there was some activity jp 
the futures market. June was offered 
at 635, July 647 and December 5.49 
Mills had moderate stocks of rough o 
hand. Several fair sales to the Porto 
Rican market were reported. The fol. 


lowi res were posted, June 3, at 
the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to June 3 ......... 843,379 674.0% 
Same period, 1925......... 958,043 722,493 
Sales— 
Season to June 3 ......... 76,515 280,387 
Same season, 1925 ........ 54,693 1,125,459 


NOTES 

R. A. Tourny, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., has returned from Oklahoma. 

McNeil Kohnke, of the Orleans Flour 
404 is making a business trip through 
Louisiana by motor. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern Illi- 
nois Mill & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 

Incendiarism was hinted by city fire 
department and police offic in their 
report to the state fire marshal wit!) re- 
gard to the fire last week in the plant of 
the Milam-Morgan Feed & Grain Co. 
Firemen reported fire was started in four 
places on the first and second floors. 
Damage of $1,500 was caused. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour buying continues limited, al- 
though slight improvement is reported 
by the hard winter and spring branches 
of the trade, indicating near exhau:tion 
of stocks in the hands of bakers. Prices 
are a little lower than a week ago, al- 
though some recovery has followed the 
recent firming of the wheat market. Dis- 
tributors are watching crop reports 
closely, and most of them think that 
lower prices will come when the new 
crop begins to move. No new crop 
prices are being received, and only « lit- 
tle forward business is being encouraged. 

Quotations, June 3, basis 98's, fob. 
cars, Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patents $9@9.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $8.25@8.50; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.25@8.40, standard patents 57.80 
@8.15; spring wheat short patents £9.50 
@9.75, standard patents $8.85@).35; 
blended patents, $7.55@8.25; western 
soft patents, $7.50@8.25. 

NOTES 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port!and 
Flour Co., is in St. Louis. 

H. S. Fulcher, of the H. S. Fulcher 
Co., flour, recently visited Atlanta and 
the Southeast. 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was here last week. 

Charles F, Fuller, Chattanooga repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week 





CHASE BAG CO. MANAGERS 
MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orteans, La.—Last week the 
managers of the various branches of the 
Chase Bag Co. held one of their bi- 
monthly meetings here. It has become 4 
practice for the company to hold thiese 
meetings every two months at different 
branch plants, as this gives the mana ers 
an opportunity to keep in touch with the 
activities of all branches. On this occa- 
sion the plant which was started last year 
by the company at New Orleans was in- 
spected. The party was also entertained 
on the Steel Ranger, which had just ar- 
rived from Calcutta with a cargo of }ur- 
lap and was moored alongside the Chase 
company’s private dock. 

Those attending were: H. L. Condon, 
manager, and C. M. Hopusch, assisiant 
manager, New Orleans; William Mur- 
doch, manager, St. Louis; D. C. Kressler, 
manager, Toledo; J. A. Roach, manager, 
Memphis; H. F. Hunter, manager, Mil- 
waukee; J. A. Skinner, manager, Minne- 
apolis; H. S. Jones, manager, Kansas 
City; E. C. Bennington, manager, PBuf- 
falo; B. Deutsch, manager specialty de- 
partment, Cleveland; Charles R. Decker, 
vice president and general sales manazet, 


Chicago; K. L. Allen, manager, 
Falls, Ohio. is 
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CHICAGO 
With the May option out of the way 
and light flour stocks, there was a slight 
ment in demand last week. Buy- 


i ro 
2 ; not active, but better than for 
some v« eks. 


Wheat Flour—More interest 


rind 

B, monifested last week, and several 
sales 1,000- and 1,500-bbl lots were 
reported for shipment prior to Sept. 1. 
Very {ew northwestern mills are offering 
new crop flour, which action meets with 
the approval of the trade here. The bet- 
ter grides of clears are scarcer, and 
prices ore quite firm. 


Har’ Winter Flour—Brands from the 
est also were in improved de- 


Sout! 

mand, and sales of 1,000 bbls old crop 
flour re more numerous. More mills 
are quoting new crop flour, but many 


have .dvanced their prices, which has 
checked interest. Some sales were made 
last week, a few being of 1,000 bbls, at 
aroun’: $6.35@6.50 bbl, jute, Chicago, for 


95 per cent patent. The range on June 
5 was 36.50@6.85. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Practically no 
business is passing in soft wheat flour. 
Scattered small lots are being booked to 
distritutors, but cracker and pie bakers 


are holding off, believing that prices will 


work lower. Missouri mills are said to 
be offering new crop flour at extremely 
low prices, but those in other sections are 
not quoting it yet. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
June 5, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clear in jutes: spring 


top patent $7.95@8.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent *7.60@8.10, first clear $6.60@7.10, 
second clear $4.20@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $7.75@8.30, 95 per cent pat- 
ent 87.35@7.90, straight $7.20@7.70, first 
clear *6.25@6.60; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.45@7.90, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.55, straight $7@7.35, first clear $6.30 
@6.60 

Rye Flowr—Demand for rye flour re- 
mains very quiet. Buyers are not inter- 
ested, regardless of prices, and jobbers 
claim business with small bakery trade 
is negligible. Local mills report a fair 
business with the eastern trade, and that 
directions from that territory are good. 
This is reflected in the local production, 
which totaled 8,000 bbls, the same as the 
preceding week. White was quoted, June 
5, at $5@5.20 bbl, jute, medium $4.75@ 
4.90 and dark $3.75@4.10. 

Durum.—There is but little inquiry for 
semolinas, and shipping instructions are 
only fair. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
June 5, at 44%c Ib, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 44%4e; No. 8 semolina, 44%4c; durum 
patent, 4@4%e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May Jame. Bb vaciecivsees 37,000 92 
Previous WOGB.iosscsscebas 36.000 90 
Year age svedkivcusas okees 32,000 80 
Two years QBO «svccescecce 35,000 88 


GOLF TOURNAMENT PLANNED 
A committee consisting of E. G. Dahl, 
chairman, I. B. Johnston and W. S. John- 
son has been appointed to arrange for 
the golf tournament to be held by the 
Chicago Flour Club during the latter 
part of July. The Northwestern Miller 
will present a silver cup, which is to be 
played for annually. Should any person 
win the event three times in succession, 
he will obtain permanent possession of 
the trophy. The tournament will be held 
at the Nordic Country Club, of which 
Ernest G. Dahl is vice president. 
NOTES 
Charles H. Meyer, flour broker, is on a 
motor trip in Wisconsin. 
W. P. Ronan, flour broker, left June 
5 for Kansas City, whence he will go on 
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an automobile trip through the South- 
west. 

Clarence Woolman, of Hales & Hunter, 
grain, spent last week on the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., flour brokers, was in Madison, Wis., 
last week. 

Miss Margaret Gifford, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, is spending her va- 
cation on the Pacific Coast. 

A meeting of the directors of the 
Chase Bag Co. will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, June 7-8. 

C. H. Bollinger, of the Acheson Flour 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, visited here last 
week on his way to Kansas City. 

F. W. Martin, of the Hayes Grain & 
Commission Co., is on a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, accompanied by his wife. 

C. F. Larson, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is on a 
two weeks’ vacation trip to Minneapolis. 

Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., will leave the latter part of June 
on an extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general manager of the Chase Bag Co., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
the South. 

H. L. Brainerd, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has returned from a week’s trip to 
Wisconsin. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, visited the trade 
here June 4 He was returning from 
Minneapolis. 

Ernest G. Dahl, flour jobber and bro- 
ker, has returned from a two weeks’ 
motor trip to Washington, Philadelphia 
and New York. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, has been 
appointed an usher at the principal serv- 
ices of the Eucharistic Congress, to be 
held here, June 20-24. 

Harry S. Leviston, who represents the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. in Boston, passed 
through Chicago on his way to Minne- 
oplis and the Southwest. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
left June 1 for Kansas City to visit the 
headquarters of his company. 

C. E. Mounts, Philadelphia, with the 
Commander Mill Co., passed through Chi- 
cago June 2 en route to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to visit his mother, who is ill. 

F. F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
falo manager, and W. R. Morris, regional 
director New York office of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
local offices last week on their way to 
Minneapolis. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago pubic ware- 
houses and freight yards were 24,000 bbls 
on June 1, according to Frank C. Sick- 
inger, official flour inspector. This com- 
pares with 27,500 bbls on May 1, and 
24,500 on June 1, 1925. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour and grain exporters, accom- 
panied by his: wife, has left on a two 
weeks’ trip to the East. He will attend 
the National Federated Flour Clubs con- 
vention, Philadelphia, June 14-15. 

J. B. Groebner, manager of the feed 
department of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., stopped in Chicago on 
his way back from French Lick, Ind., 
where he attended the convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
visited here on June 3, en route home 
from a 10-day trip to eastern markets. 
He said that he encountered some very 
low new crop quotations in the East, but 
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could not learn of many sales of new 
flour. 

Ira B. Johnston, Chicago representa- 
tive of the International Milling Co., ac- 
companied by his wife, left June 3 on a 
motor trip to Dubois, Pa., to visit rela- 
tives. He will attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at Philadelphia, June 14-15, and 
also will visit New York before return- 
ing home. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour trade is suffering seriously 
from the customary lethargy of the 
period of crop-year change. The irregu- 
larity in the movement of wheat prices, 
with changing cash premiums, has been 
confusing, for it is perhaps unusually 
accentuated. Mills booked some business, 
but it usually was in very small lots for 
quick shipment. Trading in new flour is 
negligible, mills not being eager to name 
prices and buyers apparently are merely 
curious in their inquiries. Sales as a 
rule were on a basis of 10@20c bbl re- 
duction, but some buyers claim they 
bought at less than nominal limits, and 
a wide, uncertain range prevails. Quo- 
tations, June 5: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.75@9.05 bbl, 
straight $8.35@8.60, first clear $6.75@ 
6.95, and second clear $4.40@4.75, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

The call for Kansas patent is slow, yet 
some mills as well as brokers perceive 
improvement. Some car lot sales were 
reported, but in the main buyers pre- 
ferred to buy small quantities for im- 
mediate shipment in order to prevent 
any semblance of shortage before ma- 
tured new flour is available. Established 
trade was responsible for the bulk of 
business, despite the fact that such cus- 
tomers are known to be fairly well pro- 
tected with supplies. Asking limits 
showed a greater reduction than in 
spring, because of the softening of cash 
premiums in that direction. Quotations, 
June 5: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.40@8.75 bbl, straight $7.90@ 
8.55, and first clear $6.45@6.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The rye flour trade remains dull and 
lifeless. There is no particular dearth 
of inquiry, but intending buyers name 
such low limits that their bids receive 
little if any attention. The principal con- 
suming interests are well covered on 
needs until the beginning of the new 
crop year, having contracted for the ma- 
jor part of needs when the 1925 crop 
gained a substantial basis. Wisconsin 
rye mills are running at a moderate rate, 
but they have consistently declined to 
enter into selling agreements that mean 
doing business without profit or at a loss, 
despite the need of sales to keep the 
wheels turning. The cash rye market 
has advanced sharply during the past 
week, and flour prices are proportion- 
ately higher. Quotations, June 5: pure 
white $5.25@5.85 bbl, medium $4.95@ 
5.10, and dark $4.25@4.60. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 30-June 6..... 12,000 3,800 30 

Previous week .... 12,000 3,000 25 

ee 12,000 7,000 58 

Two years ago .... 12,000 4,000 34 

Three years ago ... 16,000 4,900 31 

Four years ago.... 16,000 2,500 16 

Five years ago..... 24,000 5,540 23 
NOTES 


R. C. Davidson, of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was here last week. 

R. H. Sturtevant, of Logan Bros., 
Kansas City, was on ’change last week. 

J. W. Jouno, manager of the feed 
department of the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
was a delegate and one of the principal 
speakers at the thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the English Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of the Northwest at 
Marinette, June 1-4. 

Stocks of flour at Milwaukee on June 
1, as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, were the heaviest in at least 10 
years, being 55,165 bbls, against 30,349 
on May 1, and 16,213 on June 1, 1925. 
In 1924, stocks were 16,645 bbls; in 1923, 
53,359; in 1922, 21,418; in 1921, 12,513. 

The Johnson & Field Mfg. Co., Racine, 
established in 1876 to manufacture seed 
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cleaning machinery, has disposed of its 
business to the S. J. Howes Co., Silver 
Creek, N. Y. The Racine plant will ‘be 
dismantled and placed on the market, 
—* to be consolidated at Silver 


H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker, took 
a prominent part in the dedication pro- 
gram broadcast by station WHAD from 
the new studio in the Milwaukee Journal 
building, as a member of the Atlas Male 
Quartet. The station is maintained joint- 
ly by Marquette University and the 
Journal. 

Bentley Dadmun, of Whitewater, Wis., 
spent two days in Milwaukee last week 
on business in connection with the first 
annual convention of midwestern feed 
retailers to be held here June 22-23, to 
organize the Central Retail Feed Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Dadmun is serving as tem- 
porary chairman of the committee of 30 
which is perfecting arrangements. 

L. E, Meyer. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on May 29, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, aad the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- May 30, 
Wheat-— May 29 vious week 1925 
United States*... 20,125 —1,121 386,911 
United Statest.. . 3,045 —245 1,417 
Canadag ........ 66,521 —6,560 48,744 
BOE sexcoese GS —6,926 87,072 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TEE, 0.0650 66 162,300 +6,600 69,000 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals ..... -. 141,991 —826 166,072 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
_ __ reer 27,668 —1,786 18,760 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WOME 66H sacs 54,984 —672 62,138 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 


§Last week's Canadian revised. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 











bushels: 
cc United States 5 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
July 1...... 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
My BR éctes 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Get, Beccoee 54,543,000 2,096,000 66,639,000 
ea. B earvis 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
~~. B sceee 51,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 
1926— 
Sam. 1 ..cves 65,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,000 
POR. Aceves 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,609,000 
March 1.... 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,000 
BRUM Bevccs 35,433,000 2,740,000 38,173,000 
Week ending— 
May 1...... 30,780,000 3,018,000 33,798,000 
May 29,082,000 2,818,000 $1,900,000 
May 15..... 23,681,000 3,431,000 27,112,000 
May 22..... 21,246,000 3,290,000 24,536,000 
May 2 - 20,125,000 ,3,045,000 23,170,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat® 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 60,900,000 
Aug. 1 - 22,613,000 66,654,000 41,800,000 
Sept. 1 7,475,000 60,665,000 31,400,000 
5S eae 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Nov. 1 + 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 ....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
Jan. 1..... 119,077,000 178,321,000 356,600,000 
Fob. 2.2.0. 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,000 
March 1...105,183,000 151,519,000 68,800,000 
April 1....101,279,000 139,452,000 63,100,000 
Week ending— 
BOP Bovces 91,348,000 125,146,000 44,600,000 
May 8..... 83,450,000 115,350,000 43,800,000 
May 15.... 80,343,000 107,446,000 42,600,000 
May 22.... 72,081,000 96,617,000 45,700,000 
May 29.... 66,521,000 89,691,000 62,300,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 


July 1....116,787,000 Mch. 1....210,319,000 


Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 April 1....192,552,000 
Sept. 1.... 82,065,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1..... 146,505,000 May 1....169,746,000 
Nov, 1 ....170,175,000 May 8 ....159,160,000 
Dec. 1 ....200,394,000 May 15 ...149,946,000 
1926— May 22 ...142,317,000 
Jan. 1 ....213,821,000 May 29 ...141,991,000 
Feb. 1 ....205,384,000 





Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


May 22— 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Receipts from farms. .657,000 724,000 642,000 
BROT sks ccc ccctsos 52,865 185,996 73,100 
PPP Peete 14,851 6,855 26,000 

Stocks May 22— 

At terminals ........ 24,536 40,475 60,495 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 27,250 42,184 62,106 

Week’s decrease ..... 7,569 6,541 6,600 





Exports -from Hongkong, China, to 
the United States in 1925 were valued 
at $11,108,956, compared witn $14,444,- 
199 in the previous year. ’ 
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MILIAING AND PROFITS 

Millers of the Southwest became quite 
compe recently over the prospect of a 
large wheat crop, and its promise of 
better millirig conditions. This is but 
natural, particularly after the hardships 
and disabilities of the crop year now 
coming to a close. The interesting point 
about the incident, however, is its ex- 
pression of the fatalism which accepts 

ood years and bad ones on an assumed 
aw of averages as the best dispensation 
which can be expected, and the depend- 
ence of the business upon them. 

It seems hardly logical and right that 
the prosperity of the industry should de- 
pend so Leopsly upon the gifts of nature, 
upon a fortunate or fortuitous combina- 
tion of circumstances over which the 
millers themselves have no control. It 
reduces success to the necessity of catch- 
ing the tide of affairs when it is flowing 
in the right direction, and making sure of 
going along with ity _ 

It seems that some order of things 
should exist, or be brought about through 
the individual or collective intelligence of 
the industry, to assure a condition which 
would make possible a reasonable degree 
of stabilized operation and profit within 
the millers’ control. To be sure, there 
are many factors involved, many mill- 
ers have to be brought into accord, there 
are many mills and too much capacity. 
But it should be borne in mind that con- 
siderably less than 1,000 mills produce 
nearly 90 per cent of the flour made in 
the country, and about 200 mills nearly 
50 per cent. 

This number can be considerably re- 
duced for practical purposes when the 
mills are grouped according to their 
common interests and natural markets. 
The problem is not so stupendous, or im- 

sible of solution, as it might appear. 
Tt could be approached on the simpler 
basis of the group, and through co-ordi- 
nation of interrelated groups with each 
other. Some sort of group organizations 
could be perfected, within the law, to 
promote sounder business practices. 

The strength of the pack is in the 
wolf, and the strength of the wolf is in 
the pack—an inapt illustration, oo 
because there is nothing wolfish about 
millers. They never hunt together, but 
rather hunt each other. They are said 
to be individualistic. But when individu- 
alism means industrial suicide, the alter- 
native is not impossible of adoption. 

A more apt reference would be to the 
Biblical allusion, “Ye are all members 
of one body.” ‘The health of the body 
is in the members, and that of the mem- 
bers in the body. “If thy right hand of- 
fend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee.” At its cost, the milling industry 
has attempted a repudiation of certain 
fundamental laws of its health and well- 
being; it has attempted to do business 
on unsound lines, and its right hand has 
given offense. The business must be put 
on a profitable basis. There is no ques- 
tion that the industry must function at a 
profit, that it can survive in no other 
way, and if those now in charge cannot 
bring this about, they will have to give 
place to others more competent. 


TOLEDO 


With the May wheat future and its 
highly artificial and paralyzing influence 
out of the way, millers hope that the 
course of the wheat market and prices 
may function more normally and with 
less disastrous results to their business. 
It is legitimate that prices should re- 
spond to changes in the condition and 
outlook of the growing crop, but it is 
almost too much to hope that these may 
not be excessively exploited for specula- 
tive purposes. 


Wheat Fluctuations Retard Business,— 





To show what the millers have been up 
against on the crop now coming to a 
close, it is only necessary to point out 
that cash wheat at Toledo varied from 
l4c over to 15c under the Chicago May 
future, equal to a range of 29c. Such in- 
stability in wheat prices has been very 
unsettling to the entire trade. Soft 
wheat premiums went to pieces toward 
the end of May. 

Under such conditions, many millers 
discontinued bidding for wheat. One says 
that since Jan. 1 he has sent out bids on 
only two days, and figures that the dis- 
continuance of bidding was the means of 
saving his company considerable money. 
Wheat stocks were adjusted as closely as 
»08sible to flour sales, and wheat was 
v0ught only as flour sales justified its pur- 
chase. There was no other safe way to 
operate, without a hedge or any carrying 
charge. 

Production Curtailed.—All mills were 
closed on Memorial Day. Output is show- 
ing a tendency toward further curtail- 
ment. Nobody expects to make any 
money on the limited production now 
possible. Some think they saw a slight 
improvement in sales recently, but this is 
not the general opinion. Present indica- 
tions point to the crop year coming to 
an inglorious finish, with no satisfaction 
in it for anybody. 

It is scarcely possible to say a good 
word about business recently. It is a 
long time since the soft wheat miller has 
had a year so full of hardships, worries 
and uncertainties, and his experience has 
inevitably raised some apprehension as to 
the future. There has been a consider- 
able elimination of capacity, and a reduc- 
tion in operation of what remains, and 
yet conditions have not notably improved. 

Larger Wheat Crops Needed.—Out of 
the experience of the last year or so, one 
thing stands out clearly. Millers want 
larger wheat crops. They seem essential 
for the prosperity of the industry. They 
would do away with the premium cash 
wheat situation which has been so trouble- 
some. Yet the indications are for a short- 
er crop of soft wheat for the Middle 
West than the last one, and this may 
mean another year of premiums on cash 
wheat, an absence of export business and 
unsatisfactory milling conditions. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 4, at $7.25@7.65 
bbl, and local springs $8.25, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 30-June 6 ........... 82,200 67 
Previous week 


Toe. 73 
BO WP ge wanccec ites st ee 65 
Two years ago 2 65 
Three years ago 2 58 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at ‘Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May 30-June 5 .... 74,460 32,584 44 
Previous week .... 58,560 31,020 53 
WO GO eecceeces 63,060 25,377 40 
Two years ago .... 97,060 45,263 46% 
Three years ago... 64,560 34,579 53 
NOTES 


Oliver S. White, president of the Jones- 
ville (Mich.) Milling Co., and Jackson 
(Mich.) Grain Co., was in Toledo on 
June 4, 


Linton H. Fallis, president of the 
Sherlock Baking Co., was married on 
June 2 at Toledo to Miss Helen Elaine 
Tillotson, 


J. L. Stocker, representing the Hall 


Milling Co., St. Louis, was in Toledo on 
June 5 and later left for Detroit. Mr. 





Stocker formerly covered Michigan, but 
has moved to St. Louis. 

L. J. Flannagan, who has been with 
the Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
as sales manager, has arranged to join 
the Liberty Milling Co., under G. A. 
Breaux, Nashville, Tenn. He was for- 
merly connected with the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky. 

The following awards have been made 
on purchases of soft wheat flour in May 
for Ohio institutions: Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., four cars, $6.99@7.29 
bbl; Hanley Milling Co., two cars, $6.39 
@739; Lantz Bros., one car, $6.99; War- 
saw Milling Co., one car, $7; Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., one car, $7.55. 

Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., returned from New 
York this week. He reports the recent 
installation of feed handling machinery 
at the mill capable of loading seven cars 
a day direct from the packers with two 
men, whereas it used to require 10 men 
to do the same work. 

Harold Weber, well known in golfing 
circles as city and state champion, has 
taken over the business of the Lake Erie 
Milling Co. and will continue its opera- 
tion as the Weber Milling Co. Follow- 
ing the destruction of its plant by fire, 
the company leased the former plant of 
the Metzgar Seed & Oil Co., East Toledo. 


EVANSVILLE 


Seasonal conditions prevailed in the 
flour market last week. There was some 
improvement natural to decreased stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and brokers. No 
material change is expected before the 
new crop comes in. The wheat price 
flurry at Chicago had no effect on prices 
in the local flour market, except that a 
declining tendency was noted in some 
grades. Quotations, May 5, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat best patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, 
first patent $8.50, straights $6.75@8.10; 
Kansas hard winters, $8.75@8.90; spring, 
$9; clears, in jutes, first $5.75@7, sec- 
ond $5.50@6.50. 

* 

Edgar Igleheart and family left last 
week for Cape Cod, Mass., to spend the 
summer months. W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


There was little change noted in the 
volume of business in the Southeast last 
week, Current sales continued to dwin- 
dle on account of the disorganized con- 
dition of the wheat market, being less 
than 25 per cent of capacity of mills 
and the lightest of the year. However, 
shipments on contracts continued fairly 
satisfactory. Aggregate shipments have 
been running practically equal to pro- 
duction, and stocks at mills are only 
moderate. 

Winter wheat in Tennessee has been 
maturing under excellent conditions, and 
the state department of agriculture re- 
ports the outlook now for a crop of the 
best quality of recent years. The un- 
settled condition of the market has elim- 
inated any disposition to contract for 
new crop flour. 

Flour prices were easier last week, but 
the full decline of tne wheat was not 
reflected, on account of the lower prices 
of millfeed. Quotations, June 5, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points: soft 
winter patent, $9.40@9.60 bbl; standard 
patent, $8.40@8.60; straight patent, $8.15 
@8.A0; first clears, $7.25@7.75. 

A quiet demand is reported by rehan- 
dlers of Minnesota and western flours. 
Only scattering sales, chiefly in small 
lots, were made last week. Quotations, 
June 5, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville: spring first patent, $9@9.50; hard 
winter short patent, $8.25@8.75; stand- 
ard grades, about 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 


May 30-June 5... 133,320 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 199,320 
Three years ago.. 186,720 
NOTES 
The Cook-Bahlau Feed & Mfg. Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has taken over the 
plant of the Westbrook Grain & Mill- 
ing Co, there. 


The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 


64,643 48.4 
81,486 48.8 
74,656 55.9 
99,680 50 

81,901 43.8 


June 9, 1925 


Ky., has purchased a site at Tampa 
Fla., on which a warehouse and branch 
office will be erected. 

Stocks of flour at Nashville, June 5, 
as reported through the Grain Ex 
were 32,100 bbls, against 33,000 on May 
29. Grain receipts last week were 155 
cars. 

Receipts of grain at Nashville for 
May, 1926 and 1925, in bushels, were as 
follows: wheat, 22,000 and 30,000; corn, 
479,000 and 220,000; oats, 612,000 and 
754,000. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was jp 
Atlanta last week in connection with a 
rate hearing in which southeastern mill- 
ers are interested. Joun Letrre, 


NORFOLK 


The flour market has shown a consid- 
erable decline, and while figures are 
much more attractive, buyers are not 
coming in for heavy purchases. Sales 
are very moderate, and some jobbers are 
offering at well below normal quotations, 
Bakers are buying only for immediate 
needs. A number of jobbers and bro- 
kers are preparing for vacation while the 
market is quiet. 

Quotations, June 4: northwestern 
spring top patents $9@9.25 bbl, second 
patents $8.30@8.40; Kansas top patents 
$8.75@8.85, second patents $8.35@3.50; 
soft winter top patents $8.25@8.50, sec- 
ond patents $7.80@7.90. 

Joseru A. Lestie, Jr. 


ATLANTA 


There is only a light business in flour. 
Dealers are buying only as their needs 
require. The trade seems to feel that 
recent advances in wheat were only tem- 
porary and that prices will see lower 
levels as the new crop matures. Stocks 
are small to moderate. Bakers continue 
to be good buyers. On June 5 soft 
wheat flour standard patents were quoted 
at $8@8.25 bbl, and bakers standard pat- 
ents at $7.75@8. J. Hore Tienexr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Demand for flour was slightly im- 
proved last week, although mills reported 
that buyers were fighting hard for cheap- 
er prices. Efforts in this direction were 
only partly successful. Soft winter 
wheat flour was down 15c bbl, with spe- 
cial short patent quoted on June 5 at 
$8.10@8.60, and other varieties in line. 
Soft winter and spring wheat flours, how- 
ever, were unchanged. 

Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianapo- 
lis, basis 98-lb cottons, June 5: hard win- 
ter short patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, standard 
patent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.85@8.10, 
first clears $7.25@7.75; spring wheat fam- 
ily patent $8.80@9.20, standard patent 
$8.55@8.90, straight $8.15@8.40, | first 
clears $7.55@8.05, second clears (140-lb 
jute) $4.75@5.25; soft winter special 
short patent $8.10@8.60, fancy patent 
$7.70@8.20, standard patent $7.30@7.80, 
Straight $7.10@7.60. 

NOTES 

The Goodland (Ind.) Grain Co., with 
$30,000 capital, has been incorporated to 
do a general grain business. Directors 
are J. C. Wallace, Fred Burger and Wil- 
liam C. Wallace. 

The Valier & Spies Milling Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, has been qualified to 
transact business in Indiana by the secre- 
tary of state. The agent in Indiana is 
Jacob S. White, Merchants’ Bank Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


INCOME TAX LIABILITY 

The appeal of Earl M. Palmer passed 
upon by the United States board of tax 
appeals (3 U. S. B. T. A. 403) involved 
a flour merchant’s liability for income 
tax. One question concerned the tex- 
payer’s liability for a tax on profits of a 
flour sales agency transferred to him. 
It was decided that liability existed, re- 
gardless of the fact that the transfer 
might have been revoked had legal pro- 
ceedings been instituted by the trans- 
ferrer for that purpose. 

On the second question it was decided 
that a sum paid in settlement of litiga- 
tion over the ownership of the business 
constituted a nondeductible capital ex- 
penditure, and not an ordinary and nec- 
essary business expense. 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 
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1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 





TORONTO 
While spring wheat flour mills report 
domestic demand slow, this is probably 


re so than is usual at this time of 


tr 
the “ r. A decline of 30c bbl in prices 
last week did not produce any noticeable 


improvement in sales. The nearer the 
yp season is at hand, the harder 


new « 
it is to interest buyers, and car lot or- 
ders - few. Quotations, June 5, with 
comp sons: 
June 5 May 29 
Top MUD covccsscesesce $8.70 $9.00 
Rents ..sascbeabendanae 8.45 8.75 
Miemds ..cveusaeseabaetre 8.20 8.50 
First BS ecivossivosese 7.10 7.40 
+ cnud nee aaaet 5.10 5.10 
Feed P rskieeeaneoeans 4.60 4.60 
All es are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, ‘.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 1 for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bake! discount for quantity purchases, 
20c t 
Ontorio Wéinters.—Trading in _ this 
grade is light. Large buyers have all 


the supplies they need, and business is 


limited to pastry manufacturers and 
household requirements. Prices were 
about 5c bbl easier last week. Quota- 


tions, June 5: 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, $6.15@6.20 bbl, 
car lots, track, Montreal; Toronto, $5.80 
@5.90; bulk lots, seaboard for export, in 
buyers’ bagg, $5.90@6. 

Export Trade—Demand for spring 
wheat flour from over-sea markets has 
improved, and there is a better feeling 
generally in exporting circles. Although 
there is nothing sensational in the volume 
of orders, the business seems to be more 
evenly distributed between mills. Most 
of the sales are for shipment to the 
United Kingdom, but the Continent is 
also doing a little buying. Prices de- 
clined 6d last week. Quotations, June 
5: export spring patents, in 140-lb jutes, 
43s@43s 6d per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, June shipment. 

Trading in Ontario winters for export 
is slow. Only occasional orders for small 
lots are being booked. Prices on June 
5 were 1@2s lower at 40s@40s 6d per 
280 lbs, in jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, June shipment. 


NOTES 


F. J. Sullivan, manager of the Toronto 
branch of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 


Cable Address: ““Palmking” 


Grain Act Hearing Being Held 
Wrsnirec, Man.—The contest over a bill to amend the Canada grain act 
was sharply waged before the agricultural committee of the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa last week, the opposing interests being the grain trade and 


the wheat pools. 


The object of the bill is to give the producer the right to 


determine the destination of his own grain, and to restore the right in the 
original bill drafted by Judge Turgeon, of the royal grain commission in- 


quiry of 1925. 


C. H. Burnell, secretary of the Canadian wheat pool, read a statement 
in support of the amendment, and T. J. Murray, counsel for the pool or- 
ganizations, went at length into the details of the various statutory grain 


regulations. 


He argued that the grain act as it stands meant that by ac- 


cepting delivery of grain at a country point the farmer surrendered his 


rights to the country elevator. 


The act of 1925 took away the right of the 


farmer to determine the terminal destination of his grain. 
Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, spoke of 


the privileges of farmers in dealing with country elevators. 


He stated that if 


the present amendment was referred back to Mr. Justice Turgeon for full 
investigation, the grain trade would be ready to stand by the result. No 


thorough investigation had been made 


effect of the proposal. 


into the far-reaching, worldwide 


Manitoba’s Freight Rates to Be Considered 


Wiynirec, Man.—Manitoba’s case as regards freight rates is to come 
before the board of railway commissioners at a session scheduled to be held 


at Winnipeg on June 14. 


The board already has devoted a year to the revi- 


sion of Canada’s freight rates, and the other western provinces have pre- 


sented at length their claims and suggestions. 


It is believed that the changes 


pending will prove of very great importance to the trade generally, and the 
outcome of the board’s deliberations is awaited with interest. 








Ltd., millfurnishers, left on June 5 for 
a week’s visit in Minneapolis. 

A. E. Copeland, president of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
was in Toronto on June 4. 


According to a dispatch from Ottawa, 
government terminal elevators in Canada 
during the last crop year earned $769,- 
640, while operating expenses were $340,- 
466. 

J. D. Stone, who formerly operated the 
Stone Laboratories, London, Ont., which 
were recently closed, called at this office 
last week. He now is in charge of the 
Purity Bakery, Tillsonburg, Ont., one of 
the recent merging Ontario bakeries in 
which L. D. Jackson, Hamilton, is also 
interested. 

J.L. Whattam, manager of the Oshawa 
branch of Hogg & Lytle, Ltd., grain mer- 
chants, died May 30, following an opera- 


tion. Mr. Whattam was interested in 
politics, having in the past been a candi- 
date for the mayoralty of Oshawa as well 
as Liberal candidate for the federal and 
provincial parliaments. 

H. C. Maedel has been appointed by 
the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association 
of Canada to take charge of the new 
school of baking at Guelph, Ont. Mr. 
Maedel is a graduate in chemical engi- 
neering of the University of Toronto, 
and for the past three years has been 
with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 

The possibility of a wheat pool in On- 
tario is under discussion by the farmers’ 
associations of this province. Members 
are being canvassed for the purpose of 
getting opinions as to how this would 
work out, and organization plans recent- 
ly were discussed with officials of the 
western pools. No decision has yet been 
reached. 














A Pioneer 
Flour Mill 
of Manitoba 


[Ps old Manitoba 

water mill is repre- 
sentative of the type that 
prevailed in the valley of 
the Red River of the 
North in the early nine- 
teenth century. The set- 
tlement which formed the 
nucleus of the Winnipeg 
of today was established 
in 1813. 
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WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada is 
extremely dull, and mills are operating 
only a small part of their capacity. Buy- 
ing at country points is very quiet, and 
export inquiry is practically negligible. 
Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, June 5, at $9.15 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.55, and first clears at $6.95, 
Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more; 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and Brit- 
ish Columbia and Pacific Coast points 
30@50c more. Bakers purchasing their 
supplies in jute get special prices. 

NOTES 

A press dispatch states that W. H. 
Byers, Tatanagouche, N. S., will establish 
a 50-bbl flour mill at Camrose, Alta. 
Building operations will begin this month. 


According to a report recently issued 
by the minister of agriculture, over 36,- 
000 samples of seed were examined and 
graded at laboratory points during the 
fiscal year 1924-25 by the dominion seed 
branch. 

The arbitration board, over which Mr. 
Justice Turgeon is presiding, and which is 
to determine the value of the terminal 
and country elevators of the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., re- 
cently taken over by the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool, has now completed its session 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and will this week open 
its sittings at Port Arthur, Ont. 

Eastern Canadian farmers are turning 
to the production of the soy bean as a 
possible substitute for corn, and some of 
the leading agriculturists of Ontario are 
pointing out its value as a feed. It is 
stated that the total acreage sown to soy 
beans is at present small, but each year 
is increasing as the value of the prod- 
uct becomes beter known. Used as 
hay, or threshed for grain, the beans are 
said to provide a feed rich in fat and 
protein. 


R. F. Chapman and F. W. Ransom, of 
the Manitoba wheat pool, and J. H. Wes- 
son, of the Saskatchewan pool, have re- 
turned to their homes after spending a 
week in North Dakota, where they have 
been assisting the association in that 
state in its membership campaign. Ac- 
cording to a statement made by the sec- 
retary of the North Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, the next meeting 
of the world wheat pool will be held at 
Winnipeg this summer. 


A new market for Canadian wheat is 
gradually being established in Mexico, 
and it is stated that the present volume 
of business varies from 1,000,000 to 3,- 
000,000 bus per year. Shipments to 
Mexico, which previously were made 
through New York on account of the 
lower freight rates, are now going 
through Vancouver via the Panama Canal 
to Vera Cruz and Tampico, which, it is 
stated, results in a saving of 5@10c bu. 
The grades of Canadian wheat most in 
demand in the new market are Nos. 2, 3 
and 4. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


A fair business is being done in mixed 
cars of flour and millfeeds. The recent 
slight decline in cash wheat, added to 
very keen competition in trying to secure 
the small amount of bakers’ business on 
offer, has caused a reduction of 80c bbl 
in spring wheat flour. There are indica- 
tions that several big contracts made last 
fall are almost completed, but buyers are 
reluctant to purchase more than imme- 
diate requirements. 

Export demand from the United King- 
dom and the Continent continues fair. 










































































Domestic prices, June 4: first patents 
98.70 bbl, patents 8645, second 
$8.20, bakers 8, jutes, ex-track, Montreal 
rate ts, less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 
Dullness continues in the winter wheat 
flour market. Both demand and offerings 
are small, but prices are firm. Quota- 
tions, June 4, were %6.460@6.70 bbl, sec- 
ondhand —_ car lots, ex-track, net 
eash; email lots, 87.10@7.20. 


The government terminal elevators 
earned a total of $769,640 in the last er 
year. Operating expenses were 340,66. 

General A. ¥. Labelle, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd, has 
returned from a short fishing expedition 
in the Laurentians. 

Joseph Dumont, Quebec province sales 
manager for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
1Ad., Toronto, visited Quebec city and 
district buyers last week. 

Edgar Genest, sales manager for La 
Cie. C, O. Genest & Fils, wholesale flour 
merchants at Sherbrooke, Que, was in 
Montreal June 1-2, visiting local millers. 

C. Rt, Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., fia, is recovering from 
his recent illness and probably will leave 
soon for his usual summer holiday at St. 
Andrews, N. B. 

David Robertson, formerly office man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co.,, LAd., at Toronto, has now joined 


Messrs. Wildgrove, Lid, Montreal, as 
sales manager. 


C. 8. Wallace, t for the Dominion 
Flour Mills, LAd., in British Guiana, was 
in Montreal on May 31, and was intro- 
duced on ‘change Elzebert Turgeon, 
grain broker, w also represents. 

HL OO. A ot flour merchant, Bar- 
bados, B. L., recently visited Mont- 
real, He was introduced on ’change on 
May 27 by Charles Ritz, eastern manager 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 

The Montreal Corn Exchange admitted 
the following new members on May 28: 
D. J. 8. Tyrer and 8S. H. Underdown, of 
the Elder-Dempster Steamship Lines; F. 
M. Ross and A. Hutchinson, of the Oka 
Sand & Gravel Co; John Walker, of the 
Keystone Transports, Ltd. 

W. A. Hewitt, sales manager for the 
Standard Milling Co., Ltd, of Canada, 
Toronto, spent most of last week in 
Quebec and Montreal on business. He 
was introduced on ’change, June 4, by 
J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association. 


W. A. Black, vice president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has suc- 
cessfully undergone the operation for 
which he entered the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital upon his return from South Amer- 
jea several weeks ago. It is expected 
that he will be able to leave the hospital 
by June 15. 
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A British Journalistic Achievement 


During the Strike 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


Lonvom, ino,, May 14,-One of the 
outcomes of the recent strike was the 
attempted silencing of the press. An 
attenuated edition of the Times appeared 
on the first morning of the strike, but 
for over a week no regular newspaper 
could be published, owing to the with- 
drawal of the pressmen from their work 
by the trades unions, It is believed that 
the idea of the strike makers was to 
paralyze oes opinion by false rumors 
through the absence of newspapers, but, 
if such was the case, their objective was 
not obtained, In the first place, wireless 
came to the rescue, and this was utilized 
to keep the public informed, The gov- 
ernment also improvised a newspaper 
which is regarded as an unexampled 
achievement in journalism, This cee 
the name of the British Gazette, and its 
first issue, which appeared on May 5, 
consisted of only 282,000 copies. Its last 
issue, consisting of 2,209,000 copies, was 
published on May 12a life history of 
one week, 

The government was able to achieve 
this master stroke through the co-opera- 
tion of the editor of the Morning Post. 
He notified the government that he 
would undertake with its co-operation to 
produce 100,000 copies daily of a four- 
page paper, Previous to this offer the 
government had called together the rep- 
resentatives of the London and provin- 
clal press with a view to producing a 
common emergency news sheet, but the 
conference proved abortive, The offer 
of the editor of the Morning Post was, 
therefore, accepted, 

The paper was to be entirely under 
government control, a ad gg at of 
the government—Sir Malcolm Fraser-— 
being placed in charge. The general 
manager of the Morning Post called to- 
ether his staff in the early hours of 

ay 4, and the plan was placed before 
them, They responded heartily, and set 
up five columns of the first number of 
the British Gazette, but they had to re- 
port to thelr trades union the action 
they were taking, and within an hour 
they were forbidden to touch the work, 
The men filed out of the composing 
room, but the work went on neverthe- 
less, The night superintendent of the 
Dally Express came to the rescue, He 
set up the remainder of the 14 columns 
of the first issue of the British Gazette, 
with a little help brought in from the 
government stationery office, The ma- 
chine room overseer and chief mechan- 
ical engineer of the Daily Express also 
came to his help with the chief stereo- 
typer of the Daily Mail, With the as- 


sistance of leader writers, subeditors, 
music critics, reporters and other volun- 
teers, 230,000 copies of the British Ga- 
wtte were got out by 6 am., May 4. 
The issue was eagerly bought by the 
public, and displayed in public places. 
The next day the paper was more gen- 
erally distributed, and was left by news 
agents with their regular customers in- 
stead of the usual morning newspaper. 
The trade unionists also brought out 
a oe bearing the name of the British 
Worker, which consisted of eight pages, 
the setting up of the paper being done 
by union men, who were supposed to 
be on strike. On May 12 the Times was 
able to publish a four-page sheet, and 
although today some of the other papers 
have appeares, as their staffs returned 
to work yesterday, they are all very at- 
tenuated in size and news, and in some 
cases very crudely printed, The return- 
ing strikers have come up against seri- 
ous obstacles, as their employers are not 
so inclined to take back their truant 
work people as the latter anticipated. 





COMPANY MANAGER'S POWERS 


Is it within the power of the general 
manager of a business corporation to bind 
the company by a contract of employment 
extending beyond the term for which the 
manager has been chosen? ‘This practical 
question was involved in the case of 
Stewart vs. Blackwood Electric Steel 
Corporation (180 S, E. 447). The court 
doubts the right of a general manager, 


age 
powers in this regard are to be liberally 
construed when it is important that the 
corporation secure the services of em- 
ployees of expert knowledge. 
A. L. H. Srazer. 


RESTRICTED FLOUR BUYING 
PREVAILING AT HAMBURG 


Hamesvunc, Gramany, May 15.—Busi- 
ness is not very active, and generally to 
cover only immediate requirements. Re- 
striction in purchases, however, is more 
likely to bring about a steady trend of 
business than large commitments for 
months ahead. 

Czechoslovakia shows some interest for 

rompt delivery, a better tone prevailing 
fn view of the ex introduction of 
a stable system of duties on June 1. It 
is to be hoped that country soon will 
a stable and sound basis of tariff, for 
nothing is so detrimental to commercial 
interest as a continued series of changes. 

Quotations, per 100 kilos, c.if., Ham- 
burg: Canadian export patents, shipment 
May-first half June, $8.65@8.80; Mani- 
toba patents, May-June, %$8.45@8.80; 
Kansas patents, June, $8.70@9; English 
patents, prompt shipment, nominally 
$8.64@948. Home milled wheat flour 
was quoted at equal to $11.64, and home 
milled rye flour at equal to $7.02@7.56 
per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 

The deliberations in regard to the par- 
ticipation of dealers, millers and bakers 
in the National Grain Handling Co., Ltd. 
(Deutsche Getreide-Handels-Gesellschaft 
m.b.H.), have come to a deadlock, as the 
various groups declare that they are not 
inclined to take any shares in the organi- 
zation if only a minority is reserved for 
them. 








EXTENDING DELIVERY TIME 

In the case of Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation vs. City Flour & Grain Co. 
(9 Fed. 2d Ser. 44), reviewed by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
fourth circuit, it appeared that a contract 
to sell flour was dated Aug. 9 and called 
for shipment within 60 days. At the 
same time the selling mill’s representa- 
tive delivered to the buyer a memoran- 
dum stating that delivery would not be 
forced by the mill before March 1, and 
Nov. 4 the mill’s representative added to 
the memorandum a statement showing 
that there had been an extension. How- 
ever, the mill canceled the contract as 
of Nov. 4, and later sued for damages as 
for the buyer’s failure to take delivery 
within the 60-day period specified in the 
main contract. 

Affirming judgment in favor of the 
buyer, the court holds that there was a 
valid agreement for extension of the time 
for de og ¢ until March, and that by 
canceling the contract before that time 
the mill forfeited any right to recover. 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 





situated north of Fleurus. 


The Northwestern Miller, 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


URING the Napoleonic battle of Ligny, in the Waterloo campaign, 
the emperor maintained his headquarters at Naveau Mill, a windmill 
R. Caton Woodville has represented the 
French general at this historic mill in the cover design of this issue of 


The village of Ligny, in Namur province, Belgium, was the scene of 
Napoleon’s defeat of Bliicher, the Prussian general, on June 16, 1815, a 
few days prior to the battle of Waterloo. Napoleon arrived at Fleurus 
at 11 o’clock in the morning and surveyed the field from Naveau Mill. 
Shortly after 2:30 that afternoon he heard the sound of Ney’s cannon and, 
realizing that Wellington was being attacked, opened hostilities against 
Bliicher’s array. After several hours of fighting, the Prussian wall could 
no longer withstand the attack of Napoleon’s choice troops, 
the main battle had ended and Napoleon was master of Bliicher’s battlefield. 

The casualties of this encounter were very heavy, the Prussians losing 
12,000 men and the French 8,500. ‘The fighting was so close that most of 
the 20,500 dead lay within an area of two square miles. 


By 9 p.m. 

















June 9, 1925 


CONDITIONS ARE DULL ~ 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Abolition of Sliding Seale System Is Fore. 
seen—Wheat Supplies Low—Man, 
Mills Shut Down 


Pracve, Czecnostovaxi, May 11~ 
Supplies of home grown wheat are near 
exhaustion. Last year’s wheat and rye 
crops were unusually abundant, being 
9,953,000 and 13,557,000 quintals, re. 
spectively, compared with 8,700,000 and 
11,300,000 in 1924; hence, imports have 
been light thus far. The quantity of 
wheat which must be omestal before the 
new crop comes to market late in August 
is estimated at 3,000,000 quintals. Buy- 
ers are reserved, owing to the uncer- 
tainty created by the customs policy of 
the government. 

Since May 1 foreign wheats and flours 
have been admitted duty free, but it is 
assumed that the government wil! be 
obliged to accede to the demands of agri- 
culturists and millers, who desire the 
abolition of the sliding scale system and 
the introduction of fixed grain and fiour 
duties independent of the wheat } rice 
level. For the moment it has decreed 
that flours imported from countries with 
which Czechoslovakia has no commercial 
treaty must be accompanied by certifi- 
cates of origin. This tends to promote 
the imports of French flour, to the dctri- 
ment of American, Hungarian and Jugo- 
slavian. 

Milling continues unsatisfactory. So 
long as the price of wheat is above !.80 
Czechocrowns per 220 lbs it is not pro- 
tected by a duty. Most of the comrer- 
cial mills in Czechoslovakia are shut 
down, and the others have curtailed their 
output. Only water mills are remunera- 
tive. If the sliding scale remains in 
force it is likely that the wheat and 
flour duty will be in abeyance until the 
new crop, because the pricesof wheat is 
not likely to drop below 1.80 Czecho- 
crowns per 220 Ibs, home grown supplies 
being exhausted and the import require- 
ments of all European countries being 
considerable. The unfavorable effect of 
the sliding scale is shown by the irrecu- 
larity of imports, which suddenly in- 
crease in the months’ when grain is {ree 
from duty and practically cease ot)er- 
wise. Farmers and millers complain of 
the inadequate protection afforded, wile 
importers are deprived of a safe basis 
for commercial calculation. 


NEW SYSTEM EXPECTED 


According to Prime Minister Cerny, it 
may be taken for granted that the sliding 
scale system will be abandoned and tat 
fixed duties will prevail, but it may be 
difficult to arrange a plan suitable to 
both farmers and consumers. Socialists 
are of the view that fixed duties will 
lead to a strong rise of flour and bread 
prices. The margin between grain and 
flour duties constitutes another problem 
because, in the case of the flour duty 
proving inefficacious, the flour import 
would increase and less grain would be 
ground here. Thereby agriculture would 
lose considerable quantities of bran and 
offals. 

Importers recommend a compromise. 
They advocate the following fixed duties: 
wheat and rye, 15 Czechocrowns per 220 
Ibs; wheat and rye flours, 22.50. [or 
wheat this would mean a protection of 
10 per cent of the normal wheat price. 
The duty for rye would mean a stronger 
protection, in accordance with the spe- 
cial circumstances. Rye flour consump- 
tion is decreasing. Western Europe is 
buying none, and only the central and 
eastern European countries continue to 
consume any. Russia and Poland have 
considerable surplus for export. 

According to the statistics published 
by the Federation of Bohemian Millers, 
grain imports increased in the period, 
January-March, compared with a year 
ago, while flour decreased. Wheat and 
rye imports were 847,387 qrs, compared 
with 818,850 a year ago, and wheat and 
rye flours totaled 448,648, compared with 
967,064. The bulk of wheat imports 
came from Hungary, but Germany also 
exported considerable quantities of both 
wheat and rye. The balance sheets of 
Bohemian mills, now being published, «re 
unsatisfactory. Most pay only small divi- 
dends; some pay none at all. 
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UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Loxvos, Ene., May 19.—Every one 
breathed a sigh of relief when the gen- 
eral strike was ended on May 13, and 
those who had been doing strenuous 
work volunteer laborers were glad to 
return to their normal occupations. On 
the market there was a noticeable air of 
arrog nce about these gentlemen in the 
way tvey spoke to the nonlaborers, and 
demon-trated their splendid muscular 


development. In addition, there was a 
defin air of satisfaction about the 
mark« 

However, there still are difficulties 
ahead, not the least of which is the un- 
settle’ condition of the coal mining in- 
dustr’. Fortunately, the men required 
for work in the docks and at the wharves 
are beck, but their progress is too slow 
for many traders, who seem to forget 
the organization that has occurred, 
owing to the general stoppage. Progress 
will made and the delays suffered at 


present will soon be righted, and it is 
the cornest hope of all that the present 


feeling of confidence will be fully justi- 
fied in the result. 
Last week there was a decline in ship- 


pers’ prices, and a fair amount of buy- 
ing of both Canadian and Australian 
flours. The strange thing is that, with 
the present large spread between town 
milled straights and imported flours, de- 
mand has not been ater. No doubt 
bakers are struggling to clear up the re- 
sults of the strike, but with Canadian 
and Australian flours offering on their 
present basis, there should be shillings 
per sack for the baker in favor of a 


blend, when compared with the town 
milled straights. 
The only possible solution would seem 


to be the old ery to the effect that the 
bakers will not blend. They are, how- 
ever, business men, and while the pres- 
ent conditions last, surely it is up to the 
importing trade to demonstrate to the 
bakers how much they are losing by not 
blending. Once converted, it is believed 
that they would be permanent blenders. 

Flour Quotations.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 45s 6d@47s. Business 
would be possible at a shade under these 
figures. The spot price for such flours is 
about 50s, if quick delivery is guaranteed. 
Canadian export patents are offered at 
43s 3d@44s for first half June shipment 
from seaboard. An occasional offer for 
May seaboard is received, and if the 
price is in line it is readily taken. The 
spot value is 47@48s. Canadian exports 
milled in bond in the United States are 
offered at 44s 9d, c.if., at which figure 
some business is reported. Canadian win- 
ter wheat 90 per cent patents are rarely 
offered, being quoted at 41s 6d. They 
are too dear when compared with Aus- 
tralian at 41s 6d@41s 9d in almost any 
position, while shippers are reported as 
being willing to accept 41s, c.i.f., for 
early June shipment. Argentine low 
grades are offered more freely at 19s 9d 
@20s, c.i.f. Good Canadian second clears 
are quoted at 83s 6d, but buyers will not 
Pay more than 33s. Minneapolis low 
grades are offered at 29s 6d, cif. Con- 
tinental low grades are rarely offered 
and hee at prices above the level of this 
market, 

llome Milled Flour—rThere is no 
change in the official price of straight run 
flour, which is still offered at 50s, de- 
livered, about equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f. Mill- 
ers report difficulty in getting their sup- 
plies of wheat, the absence of which has 
necessitated closing down for the past 10 
days, and until this position is improved 
there can be little or no change in prices. 

“lour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour last 
week were small and the bulk was from 


Argentina, where millers are shipping 
flour suitable for domestic purposes in 
addition to the low grades. The quanti- 
ties, in sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: from 
the United States, Atlantic, 5,487; Can- 
ada, Pacific, 3,000; Argentina, 18,109. 


Laverroot, Enc., May 19.—There has 
been a small inquiry from bakers since 
the settlement of the strike. Millers in 
some districts who retained voluntary 
help during the strike, find difficulty in 
obtaining wheat and also in delivering 
flour, owing to the action of the trades 
unions. Home milled flour is steady, 
with values 6d@lIs higher. Imported 
flour is firm. There is a fair demand for 
Australian, which is in smaller supply. 
Quotations: English patents 50s@5ls 6d 
per 280 Ibs, ex-mill, straights 47s 6d@ 
48s 6d; Manitoba patents, 47s 6d@50s 
6d; Australian patents, 48s, ex-store. 


Giascow, Scortanp, May 18.—The 
grain and flour trades have not yet set- 
tled down to normal. Glasgow dockers 
resumed work today. Until now the 
labor at the docks has been voluntary or 
substitute, and extra charges were being 
levied by shipowners, owing to the cost 


of housing these workers, under military 
protection, in the sheds at the harbor. 
Both the wheat and flour trades were 
against accepting the higher charges in- 
curred in this national emergency, and as 
millers and importers have been passing 
them on to the bakers it is now the lat- 
ter’s turn to protest. Millers, however, 
have had an advantage, because the flour 
which they are now delivering was made 
from wheat received before the strike 
charges were imposed. Hence they were 
able to sell without this added burden, but 
they still have to sell flour made from 
wheat which was subject to the higher 
charges at the docks, and the importer 
will then have the advantage. 

Traders complain that not only was the 
Canadian Pacific liner Metagama allowed 
to remain in the Firth of Clyde and to 
return without discharging her grain car- 
go, which she asked to retain as ballast, 
but the Anchor-Donaldson liner Letitia 
also departed from Glasgow without de- 
livering all her wheat and flour. It is 
pointed out by the grain trade that this 
wheat, which was carried back across the 
Atlantic, is 4s qr dearer than the price at 
which it can now be replaced. This 
raises a serious point. Is a shipowner 
entitled to say that he must sail on the 
date for which he had booked passen- 








The March of the Guards During the British Strike 





T the beginning of the strike a great 
A deal of trouble was experienced with 
hooligans in the neighborhood of the 
docks in their efforts to prevent the 


transportation of food. Carters were 
pulled from their seats and roughly treat- 
ed, carts were overturned and the ruf- 


fian element was so strong that no pas- 
senger vehicles of any description dared 
venture in that vicinity. For a couple 
of days the police managed to keep order 
with occasional baton charges, and the 
mounted police were effective in making 
a pathway for the food lorries to pass 
out to their destinations, but the strain 
was too great for police alone, and one 
morning the people in dockland awoke to 
find several hundred soldiers on guard 
around the docks. They had arrived se- 
cretly, and those who wished to make 
trouble had the wind taken out of their 
sails. From that time onward, armored 
cars guarded the food convoys. Each 
lorry was accompanied by two soldiers in 
full war kit, and attempts to frustrate 


the free passage of food were entirely 
defeated. The offenders were not the 
strikers proper, but the large hooligan 
tribe that never works and whose num- 
bers have increased seriously during re- 
cent years owing to economic conditions. 

The return of the brigade of guards to 
headquarters was a great occasion in the 
City of London. Dense crowds lined the 
route, and everywhere the troops were 
greeted with rousing cheers. They 
marched in full battle order, wearing 
their steel helmets and with fixed bayo- 
nets, each battalion being headed by its 
own band. In the accompanying engrav- 
ing a battalion is seen passing the Man- 
sion House, where they marched past the 
lord mayor of London. The part played 
by the troops and by the police durin 
those critical days has received mene | 
commendation from the general "gy 
and as an act of appreciation to the po- 
lice force a thank offering fund is being 
raised, which already amounts to £147,- 
767. 





gers, despite the fact that he has not 
discharged cargoes to consignees, to do 
which would occupy only another day? 
This point is being discussed by traders, 
and may be raised in the law courts. 

Flour Prices—There is not much busi- 
ness at the moment. Quotations for 
home milled flour, on the c.i.f. basis, 48s, 
50s and 52s 6d on spot, according to 
grade, with about Is@Is 6d less for June 
delivery. The actual benefits of the re- 
opening of the St. Lawrence route have 
been delayed by the big strike. Im- 
ported flours are quoted as follows: 
American winters for July and August 
shipment 45@4é6s sack; Canadian winters, 
42s 6d; Manitobas, 45s on spot and 43s 
for June shipment; Kansas are offered 
for July and August shipment at 43s. 
Arrivals continue light, and stocks are 
small. 





Berrast, Iretanp, May 15.—Normal 
conditions have not yet been resumed, al- 
though the strike is ended, and it is im- 
possible to get flour from either English 
or Scotch mills. Consumers are depend- 
ent on stocks and on what Irish millers 
can supply, importers having little to of- 
fer on spot. They report that they could 
have cleared out all they have at the 
present ruling prices, but preferred to 
keep a few lots in hand for small cus- 
tomers who do not carry big stocks and 
depend on them to keep them going. The 
quantities, however, which they hold are 
very light. Home mills are doing a bet- 
ter trade than for months. Both im- 
porters and merchants are now open to 
take hold of flour when conditions be- 
come stabilized. 

Imported Flours.—Importers have been 
doing a little business in spring wheat 
flours milled in bond, at 44s 6d per 280 
Ibs on spot, but fresh buying for ship- 
ment has not been much in evidence. 
Minneapolis flours are held too high, mills 
wanting 45@46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. The biggest business last week 
was in Manitoba patents. Best short 
patents for May-June shipment sold at 
about 46s 6d@47s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and 
Dublin. Early last week export patents 
were quoted at 48@44s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, but later the price advanced 6@9d 
per sack. Soft Canadian winters are of- 
fered at 41s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 41s 
6d, Dublin, for June shipment from sea- 
board, and some business is being done 
on spot at 6d sack more. 





FLOUR DEMAND REPORTED 
MODERATE AT AMSTERDAM 


Amsterpam, Hortanp, May 17.—Busi- 
ness was interrupted last week by the 
Ascension Day holiday. Some buying of 
moderate quantities of new crop flours 
for early shipment and for more forward 
delivery is reported. Importers, how- 
ever, await further developments in re- 
gard to prices before buying more freely, 
as United States millers are slightly 
higher on their offers, while lower prices 
are expected. 

Demand for flour is only moderate, 
bakers confining their purchases to im- 
mediate requirements. Inland millers are 
giving them every facility for taking de- 
livery in small quantities, and this means 
a further handicap to the importer, who, 
when having flour landed, cannot afford 
to hold the flour for delivery as required. 

The market is a bit easier, and home 
millers quote equal to $8 per 100 kilos, 
ex-mill. American and Canadian offers 
are quoted at $8.60 for export patent 
grades and 20@30c more for advertised 
brands. There are no offers of straight 
flours, although this grade would find a 
ready market at $7.75@7.90 if its 
strength and color were as required. 
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NEW YORK 


As a result of the holiday, the flour 
trade did not really get into the swing 
of business until the middle of last week, 
and even then interest on the part of 
buyers was very limited. It had been 
expected that when May options were 
out of the way the trade would regain 
sufficient confidence to take on flour in 
larger lots than during the past couple 
of weeks. However, even with the 
steadier markets, sales showed only 
slight improvement, being only for cur- 
rent requirements. 

There is no special feature to the mar- 
ket. Little interest is shown in new 
crop flours, and advance sales are very 
limited. Many mills are still unwilling 
to make prices on these, and in many 
cases the range between old and new 
crop flours is so narrow as to make the 
new prices practically prohibitive. Dur- 
ing the week there Were reports of sales 
at $6.75 (before the advance), but these 
are not believed to be in any volume; 
indeed, the total sales of these flours are 
believed to be below the average of other 
years. 

Taken as a whole, May was fairly sat- 
isfactory, for while business eased off 
during the latter half to a distressing 
degree, the first two weeks were suffi- 
ciently good to balance the later lack. 
At this time of year, buying is always 
limited, as the trade is uncertain what 
turn the market will take and is usually 
desirous of playing along its stocks until 
something definite is evidenced. 

Prices on springs were contained with- 
in narrower limits than hard winters. 
The latter covered a 75c range, while 50c 
about covered the range for spring wheat 
flours. 

Export.—There was a moderate busi- 
ness done for export, chiefly in Canadian 
grades. It was only in scattered lots, 
and was merely sufficient to indicate 
that European buyers are slightly inter- 
ested at current figures. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, June 4: 
hard winter short patents $8.50@9, 
standard patents $8.10@8.55, clears $7@ 
7.75; hard winter short patents $8.50@9, 
straights $8@8.75; soft winter straights, 
$7.40@7.85; rye, $5.50@5.90,—all in 
jutes. 

NOTES 

A. A. Keene, Boston flour broker, was 
introduced on the floor last week by 
George Silver. 

David E. Stott, president of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, called 
at this office on June 3. 


B. Christoffers, flour broker and job- 
ber, is visiting western mill connections 
on a trip of about 10 days. 


George S. Ward, president of the 
Bronx Equipment Co., sailed for Europe 
on the Majestic on June 4, 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 903, the previous week 
847, and for the same week a year ago 
955. 

Gaston Neubrik, who has been for sev- 
eral years associated with A, D. Straus 
& Co., has recently resigned his position 
with this concern, 

Ralph Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co,, Arkansas City, Kansas, 
recently visited at the new home of 
Charles F. Shirk, Roseland, N. J. 

H. O. Davis, general manager for the 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 
sas, spent last week with S. R. Strisik & 
Co., leaving later for Philadelphia. 

A. L. Goetzmann, of the A. L. Goetz- 
mann Co., Inc., Minneapolis, is visitin 
in the East. He was in New York wit 


Mrs. Goetzmann for a few days last 
week, 
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F. H. Price, export agent for the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, underwent a 
major operation on June 3, following 
which his condition was reported to be 
satisfactory. 

S. B. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., left New 
York last week for a couple of days in 
Boston, after which he was again a vis- 
itor at the offices of Philetus Smith, who 
handles the mill’s account here. 

E. O. Wright, president of the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, before 
leaving for Philadelphia, spent several 
days here last week, with headquarters 
at the office of J. Randolph French, who 
represents the mill in New York. 

F. J. Hicks, of the sales department 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, stopped at the office of the 
Standard Milling Co. and the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., on his way to Europe, 
where he plans to spend a couple of 
months. 

John Pickerill, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
whom Burke & McMahon represent in 
this market, visited here last week and 
is now on a trip through New England, 
after which he will return to New York. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is visiting eastern markets. He 
was in New York last week with Mrs. 
Cain, and was introduced on the floor 
by A. S. Leo, who represents the mill 
here. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending May 29, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to 154,427 bbls, and 
wheat clearances 2,004,500 bus. The flour 


shipments were scattered among 16 
ports. The United Kingdom took 52,114 
bbls, Hamburg was next with 28,225 


bbls, Alexandria took 23,940, and Bremen 
10,000, 


BUFFALO 

More buying was done last week as 
the market advanced. Buyers who felt 
the top of the market had been reached 
came in on the top point each day, but 
bought with considerable caution. Re- 
ports of trouble in Kansas and the 
Northwest are being greatly discounted 
by every one in the trade. The majority 
feels that a bumper crop is to be ex- 
pected, and a price of $6.80 bbl, Buffalo, 
is all they figure on paying for new crop 
Kansas standards, 

Kansas patents and standards ad- 
vanced sharply on the rise in wheat 
prices, and springs climbed with the 
market, 

First clears are well cleaned up, and 
the market sharply higher on all avail- 
able offerings. 

Buffalo quotations, June 5: spring 
fancy patents $9.75@9.90 bbl, standard 
patent $9.25@9.40, clears $7.70; second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.60@5.80 bbl for 
white, $5.25@5.30 for medium, and $4.50 
@4,60 for dark; hard winters $9@9.25, 
straight $8.75@9, soft winters $9.10@ 
9,25. 

Rochester quotations, June 5: spring 
fancy patents are selling at $9.90@10 
bbl, pastry at $9.40@9.50, and rye at $5 
@6. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 30-June 6... 288,000 173,225 73 
Previous week .. 238,000 196,451 83 
Year a@o ....... 238,000 161,421 64 
Two years ago... 166,500 128,719 76 
Three years ago. 166,500 103,155 62 


NOTES 


John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., visited this market last week. 


Thomas O'Brien, grain and forward- 
ing man, became manager of the Abel 
Forwarding Co. on June 1. 

M. M. Blackley, Albany representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., buried his 
mother last week at Hamilton, Ont. 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, spent 
the holidays here with H. C. Veatch. 

The Export elevator, owned by the 
Export Elevator Corporation, has been 
sold to Eugene J. Meyer, of the Meyer 
Malting Co., who, with his associates, 
already owns the Monarch. 

W. D. Sanderson, Buffalo traffic man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., will 
be commodore of the Octorara on her 
cruise through Lake St. Clair with a 
party of transportation men on June 18. 


M. V. Vavilov, head of the technical 
department of the Grain Trading Cor- 
poration, and J. L. Lobacheff, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
same company, Moscow, Russia, and J. 
P. Nikonow, mechanical and electrical 
engineer for the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, New York City, visited the A. 
E. Baxter Engineering Co. last week. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 


There was little doing in the flour 
market last week, although prices 
dropped from the previous week. At the 
close there was a slight reaction, but it 
did not result in much business. The. 
outlook for a big crop in the Southwest 
is still the feature of greatest interest 
here, and prospective buyers will not be 
influenced by temporary price advances. 
Practically the only business reported 
last week was in hard winter wheat pat- 
ent flours for July and August delivery. 
As these prices for new crop flour were 
$1.25@2 bbl less than those quoted for 
old wheat goods, demand for the latter 
was slow. However, new crop flour sales 
were not up to expectations. Every one 
is holding off in the hope that, when the 
crop killers are through, it will be found 
that a big crop of wheat has been har- 
vested and that lower prices will prevail. 

Quotations, June 5: spring special short 
patents $9.75@9.90 bbl, standard patents 
$8.50@9.75, first clears $7.25@8; hard 
winter short patents $8.65@8.85, stand- 
ard patents $8.25@8.60; soft winter pat- 
ents $8.25@9.15, straight $8@8.25, and 
clear $7@7.40. 

Receipts of flour during May showed 
a material increase over the previous 
month, but were mainly of bonded flour 
intended for export during June. Stocks 
of unsold flour on June 1 totaled 28,755 
bbls, compared with 30,600 on May 1 
and 20,862 a year ago. 

Receipts of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal during May amounted to 
29,750 sacks, equal to 14,875 bbls, com- 
pared with 32,600 sacks, equal to 16,300 
bbls, in April, and 18,050 sacks, equal to 
9,025 bbls, in May, 1925. 

There was little change in the rye flour 
market last week. Demand was quiet, 
with buyers only meeting pressing needs. 
There was some pressure to sell choice 
white patents at $5.50@5.80 bbl on June 
5, with standard patents at $5.30@5.60. 
Dark rye was in slow demand and a 
shade lower at $4.40@4.45. Rye meal 
also was lower, with a fair demand at 


$4.50@4.65. 
RECEIPTS DURING MAY 

1925 1925 
<<. Ree a 176,275 89,250 
WROME, DUM scccccccrcesse S94, 688 5,325 
Cs, op asks CQuensenes 11,500 7,700 
Gee GS. bo 4.0 2 c.eus Oo Cos ad 75,850 52,075 
Barley, BUS .....scsiesces 650 291,375 
Millfeed, tons ....5 0.00655 45 136 
COC TAREE, BRED ccmcptswce bars 200 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 2,709 4,192 


NOTES 
John K. Pickerill, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, was a recent visitor in Boston. 
Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was in Boston a few days ago. 
F. C. Bowes, former flour salesman, 
but now associated with the Kasco Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, was in Boston last week. 
J. E. Getchell, flour broker, Minneap- 
olis, was on the trade room floor of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange last 
week, 
R. E. Field, former grain salesman, 
but recently in the real estate business 
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in Palm Beach, Fla., has returned te 
Boston. 


E. A. Parker, manager of the export 
and interstate department of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, was a recent 
visitor to Boston, the guest of James 
T. Knowles. 


The formation of the General Import- 
ing Co., Inc., Middletown, Conn., has 
been announced. The concern is to selj 
flour, feed, breakfast foods, etc. It has 
a capital of $50,000. 

H. S. Leviston, flour and feed, left 
Boston on June 2 for a two weeks’ trip 
through the wheat fields of the South- 
west. He will also visit Minneapolis 
and other cities in the Northwest. 


Louis W. DePass. 
PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales early last week were rather 
gratifying, but later, when quotations 
moved higher, sales were only to those 
whose stocks needed prompt replenish- 
ing. The larger consumers in the Pitts- 
burgh district have sufficient flour to car- 
ry them until the market is more sett!ed, 

Little interest is being shown in new 
crop hard winter wheat flour prices. The 
trade inclines to the belief that quota- 
tions on the new crop are rather vision- 
ary, and that there will be a decided 
revision in them when the time comes 
for actual sales to be made. A scattered 
demand for immediate shipment was the 
only business done last week in soft 
wheat flours, cracker and pie manufac- 
turers being the principal purchasers, 
Sales of rye flour were light; it appears 
that the larger consumers are well 
stocked. Sales of semolina were light, 
and shipping orders on old contracts are 
being used up freely. Semolina was 
quoted at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh, June 5: spring wheat short patent 
$8.50@9 bbl, standard patent $7.75@8.50; 
hard winter short patent $8@8.50, staiid- 
ard patent $7.50@8, clears $7@7.75; soft 
winter, $6.75@7, bulk; pure white rye 
$5.50@5.75, medium $4.75@5.25, and dark 
$3.75@4. . 

NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, of the Judith Milling 

Co., Hobson, Mont., was here last weck. 


J. B. Neuhauser, Harrisburg, Pa., is 
the new local representative of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, and 
the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

L. E. Bowman, district manager ior 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., accompanied by Mrs. Bowman, 
recently motored to Lakewood, IIl., to 
visit his parents. 

Murray Trimble, for many years con- 
nected with the grain and feed business 
in Pittsburgh, died at his home in Scoit- 
dale, Pa., after a brief illness, aged 86. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club will be rep- 
resented at the National Federated 
Flour Clubs convention at Philadelphia, 
June 14-15, by A. P. Cole, of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., J. T. Lipford, of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., and C. C. Latus, 
secretary of the club. 

Cc. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers are still indifferent at 
the current price level. With visions of 
an 800,000,000-bu crop ahead, but with 
the weather and cash wheat temporarily 
against them, a few of them at least are 
coming to the conclusion that it migiit 
be a good thing to have a little more 
old crop flour on hand, and they are put- 
ting out feelers accordingly. Sales have 
been made, particularly of standard old 
hard winters, at about $8 bbl, cotton, 
while a good trade could have been done 
in high class new hard winter standaris 
at $7, cotton or jute, for which mills 
demanded $7.40. Springs and soft wit- 
ters were comparatively neglected, yet 
they, too, soon will have their day should 
there be any material setback in the crop 
outlook. One sale of near-by soft winter 
straight was made last week at $6.75, 
bulk, while another was at $7.10 in sec- 
ondhand cottons. 

Nominal closing prices, June 5, cer 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@6ic 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in 
jute, or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first 
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June 9, 1926 


$8.65@8.90; standard patent $8.15 
pry hard winter short patent $8.45@ 
410, straight $8@8.25; soft winter short 

“tent $7.90@8.15, straight (near-by) $7 
125; rye flour, white $5.45@5.70, dark 
$4.20@ 4.45. ° 

NOTES 

Flour receipts last week included 3,874 
pbis destined for export. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., flour, feed and grain, who has been 
ill, is much improved. 

Some think the advance in wheat is 
due to shorts covering in anticipation of 
a bullish government report, and that 
when the report comes out it will have 
been discounted and prices again will 
sag. 

A little export business in spot No. 2 
red winter wheat, garlicky, was done 
here last week, the first in a long time. 
Few if any foreign sales of new crop 

ain have been made, although the time 
for booking such contracts is already 
overdur 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold its 
monthly meeting on June 9, when an 
amend:nent to the bylaws broadening the 
eligibility for membership will be voted 
on, and when final arrangements for the 
delegates to the convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs at Phila- 
delphia, June 14-15, will be announced. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 

rt last week were 241 cars—186 No. 
1 hard spring, 24 No. 1 dark northern 
spring. 20 No. 3 dark northern spring, 
1 sample grade northern spring, 4 No. 
2 red winter, 3 No. 2 mixed, 1 No. 4 
mixed, | No. 4 mixed, smutty; 1 No. 2 
soft white. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is no activity in the flour mar- 
ket, but supplies are small and local job- 
bers and bakers are obliged at regular 
intervals to make purchases to supply 
passing needs, so that the volume of trad- 
ing last week assumed fair proportions. 
Manufacturers’ ideas of value are gen- 
erally considerably above those of buy- 
ers, which makes it difficult to effect im- 
portant business. The strength of the 
wheat market last week was a bullish 
factor in the situation. Rye flour is 
firmer, in sympathy with rye, but de- 
mand is only moderate. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 5: spring first 
patents $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50 
@8.85, first clear $7.35@7.85; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.25@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.50@ 
8.25; rye flour; white $5.60@5.90, medium 
$5.25 5.50, dark $5@5.25. 

According to the monthly circular is- 
sued by the Commercial Exchange, re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in May were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
em, 1900 wae sae 147,052 1,802,875 86,044 
April, 1926 ...... 160,469 803,059 119,523 
May, 1925 ...... 135,694 2,916,853 20,319 
mny, 1086 css cee 161,276 3,365,262 168,556 
Exports— 
May, 1926 ...... 46,282 1,371,020 8,572 
April, 1926 ...... 18,829 1,346,654 161,248 
ay, 1925 ...... 10,152 3,066,839 42,857 
my, 1888 vssave 26,800 3,173,001 158,977 
NOTES 


Philadelphia and Baltimore will be giv- 
en an opportunity to present a case, at a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Cominission on July 26, showing the neces- 
sity of maintaining the present differen- 
tial on grain. 


All the visitors last week attended the 
opening of the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion, and a number of them were dele- 
gates to the fifty-second imperial coun- 
cil session of the Ancient Arabic Order, 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Mark P. Miller, president of the Termi- 
nal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Oregon, 
and of the Mark P. Miller Milling Co., 
Moscow, Idaho, John R. Lofgren, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, Peoria, IIl., 
E. W. Lorch, of the Kellogg-Huff Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, dealers in grain, 
and L. B. Chapman, president of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

ansas, 

Samuet S. Dantets. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ““Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


North coast flour sales have been con- 
fined not only to small parcel lots for 
some time, but the number of barrels in 
each sale has been decreasing. Millers 
complain of the increased expense of fre- 
quent small lot deliveries, but on account 
of intensive competition have to follow 
the dictates of buyers. 

Mills’ Quotations Vary.—Family pat- 
ents increased 20c bbl last week, but 
other grades were nominally unchanged. 
There is a wide spread between quota- 
tions, interior mills having made some 
very cheap offers, and a difference of as 
much as 50c bbl in the quotations of even 
the larger coast mills is common. 

Outside Markets Quiet—Outside de- 
mand has been quiet. The recent decline 
in central states soft winter wheat prices 
while Pacific soft winter wheat has re- 
mained practically steady has put coast 
mills. out of the running for sales of 
soft wheat flour in Atlantic seaboard 
markets, and has affected interior Wash- 
ington and Oregon mills in the same way 
in middle western and southeastern mar- 
kets. Demand for strong Pacific stand- 
ard patents made from a mixture of 
Montana and Washington spring wheats 
has also fallen off in Atlantic seaboard 
markets. 

Flour Prices.-—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, June 4: fam- 
ily patent, $7.50@8.30 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $6.80@7.20, 98's; 
standard patent, $6.85@7.35, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.75@8.75. 

Export Trade.—There was a little in- 
quiry from the Orient last week for new 
crop flour quotations, but no interest was 
evidenced in old crop flours, which were 
far out of line in price. Mills which are 
members of the Pacific Flour Export Co., 
representing about 80 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the Pacific Northwest, are not 
offering new crop flour yet, as the open- 
ing price for new wheat is still too un- 
certain. Based on futures quotations on 
the Seattle clearing house association ex- 
change, it looks as if business might be 
worked with the Orient, but trading on 
this new exchange is not sufficiently 
broad to make it possible to hedge flour 
sales of any volume. 

United Kingdom markets were close to 
a workable basis last week, but little, if 
any, business was done. South America 
continued to buy, but only in small vol- 
ume. 

Export Prices.—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, June 4: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights, 
$7.10 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.40, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 20c 
bbl less; patents, $7.95, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.25, net, f.a.s. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 41s 9d and 
hard wheat straights 42s 9d, c.i.f., per 
280 lbs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

May 30-June & ......ccceee 8,138 15 
Previous week ............ 16,322 31 
TEE ook d a hes Cea Kae 12,077 23 
Two years ago 31,169 59 
Three years ago .. 20,178 38 
Four years ago 17,550 33 
Five years ago 16,871 32 





Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOGe BOSORO Biss icc cccces 19,389 34 
PUOVENOR WOO 6s occ vase 22,217 39 
Me (GE Bi totd sia cecscre 6,421 11 
Two years ago ........... 27,918 49 
Three years ago .......... 12,555 22 


Four years ago .......... 22,642 40 
Five years ago ........... 24,723 43 








NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle for the season 
to June 1, 2,530 cars; Tacoma, 925. 

Flour shipments via the Panama Canal 
from Seattle and Tacoma to Atlantic and 
Gulf ports in May: to Boston, 725 bbls; 
New York, 3,500; Philadelphia, 3,000; 
Charleston, 4,068; New Orleans, 525; 
Houston, 410. 

Wheat receipts July 1, 1925, to June 1, 
1926, on Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma) and Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), 32,144 cars, of which 
Puget Sound received 12,856 and the 
Columbia River 19,288. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in May: to Glasgow, 2,486 bbls; 
Liverpool, 6,250; London, 357; Oslo, 224; 
Shanghai, 5,250; Hongkong, 7,000; Ma- 
nila, 14,850; Cebu, 125; Hawaii, 7,104; 
Oruro, 515; Pisco, 2,000; Eten, 1,000; Bo- 
livia, 3,750; Tamba de Mora, 500; Paita, 
1,500; Mollendo, 1,000; Arica, 150; La 
Libertad, 275; Acajutla, 1,350; La Union, 
1,525; Corinto, 1,290. 


PORTLAND 


With the old crop season drawing to 
a close, there is little demand for flour 
at current prices and the limited buying 
is merely to fill in. Lists were unchanged 
during the week, family patents being 
quoted at $8.25, bakers hard wheat at 
$8.65 and bakers blue-stem at $7.65. 

New orders for export flour continue 
limited. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

meee Demet B. 5 ccsbénenss 20,432 32 
wee WOE cccwrcctsess 15,273 24 
Ng Ea ae ee 13,217 21 
ey ee GENO oo ka0 cues ee 39,420 63 
Three years ago .......... 24,682 39 
PUGET FOTO BOO occcccccccs 18,170 31 
eee De Ge cicocavedss 11,866 24 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat last month were 2,- 
847,813 bus, and domestic shipments 133,- 
748. Since Jan. 1 wheat shipments have 
been 6,921,945 bus to foreign ports and 
663,328 to domestic ports. 

Flour exports from Portland in May 
were 66,950 bbls and the total since Jan. 
1, 200,253. Domestic flour shipments in 
May were 69,430 bbls, and since the open- 
ing of the present year 470,368. 


Exports of flour during May to the 
Orient were 20,627 bbls to Taku Bar, 
12,300 to Shanghai, 7,685 to Manila, 7,500 
to Tsingtau, 4,500 to Hongkong, 2,000 
to Tientsin, 1,250 to Dairen, 750 to Cebu 
and 50 to Chemulpo. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Belief that flour prices were more defi- 
nitely stabilized than for some weeks was 
expressed by buyers last week, although 
these expressions did not bring any no- 
ticeable increase in demand. Prices 
changed very little, even though the first 
quotations on 1926 crop flour were an- 
nounced, these being from Kansas mills 
on flour made from Texas grown wheat. 
The scattered offerings were at $7.20@ 
7.40 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. While there has 
been some interest shown in new crop 
prospects, mill representatives said the 
initial quotations had no material effect 
on business. 

California mills continued their quota- 
tion of $8.90 bbl for family patents, with 
standard patents $7.80@8.20 and pastry 
flours $7.10@7.30, car lots, f.o.b., basis 
98-lb cotton bags. There has not been 
a change in the family patent quotation 
for several weeks. 

Eastern and northern flours were 
slightly lower last week, Kansas standard 


patents being $8.40@8.50 bbl, Dakota 
Standard patents $8.65@8.75 and Mon- 
tana standard patents $8.40@8.50, car 
lots, f.o.b. basis 98-Ib cotton bags. 
Washington and Oregon blue-stem pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.35@7.60, straight 
grades $7.20@7.40, and pastry flours 
$6.75, car lots, f.o.b., basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 
NOTES 


H. R. Templeton, president of the On- 
tario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is in 
California on business, having visited 
both Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

With grain crops ripening throughout 
California, fire fighting methods are un- 
der consideration. Ranchers are band- 
ing together to battle the flames, look- 
outs being stationed at strategic points, 
supported by town fire departments and 
by volunteers. 


Gerald Campbell, consul general for 
Great Britain, in an address before the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce stated 
that Great Britain purchases 83 per cent 
of all the canned goods exported from 
California, 70 per cent of the barley, and 
vast proportions of other products. Plans 
for expediting foreign trade, both im- 
ports and exports, were discussed at the 
meeting. 


Announcement that federal appropria- 
tions totaling over $1,000,000 for Oakland 
harbor development have been favored 
by the House committee on rivers and 
harbors is considered a step toward bet- 
terments of special importance to the 
grain trade on San Francisco Bay. The 
federal project would improve the har- 
bor entrance to the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co.’s plant on the bay and also to the 
Oakland Terminal & Elevator Corpora- 
tion’s plant on the Alameda estuary. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


There was very little wheat buying 
last week. Millers are using up what 
they have on hand. Flour prices ad- 
vanced sharply late last week, owing to 
adverse reports from Kansas. Quota- 
tions, June 4: California family patent 
$9.40 bbl, basis %4’s; hard wheat bakers, 
$8.40; blended bakers, $8; California pas- 
try, $7.50; Kansas standard patent, $8.75; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $8; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $8.40; Dakota 
standard patent, $8.90; Washington pas- 
try, $7.20. 


CHINESE MILLS LOOK 
TO NEW CROP IN JUNE 


Larger Companies Operate at Full Capacity 
—lImproved Political Conditions Facili- 
tate Movement of Wheat 


SHanoual, Curna, May 15.—Nothing 
of exceptional interest transpired in the 
local wheat and flour markets during the 
first quarter of the year. Some restric- 
tion was reported in the operation of 
the mills prior to the Chinese new year 
holidays, in February, but it was consid- 
ered then that there were ample wheat 
stocks on hand to allow them to operate 
at normal capacity until the new crop 
was ready in June. The stocks then 
were estimated to be sufficient for 5,000,- 
000 bags flour, which represented the es- 
timated consumption for the following 
five months. 

The larger mills operated at full ca- 
pacity in February and March, but some 
of the smaller were closed. There were 
large stocks of foreign wheat on hand. 
The majority of mills at Shanghai are 
using about 70 per cent imported and 
30 per cent native wheat. Stocks, there- 
fore, are sufficient to tide them over to 
the new crop. Dealers were not prone 
to contract for supplies of foreign flour 
in March, as delivery could not be effect- 
ed before the new Chinese wheat crop 
made itself felt in prices. Improved po- 
litical conditions have made the trans- 
portation of wheat possible, and good 
quantities recently have come to mills. 

Arrivals of wheat from the interior 
have made it possible for smaller mills to 
operate at about 50 per cent of capacity. 
The larger ones continue to work at full 
time. It is likely that present conditions 
will prevail until the new crop is mar- 
keted in June. 





D. Araxre. 
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Downward Movement in Feed Is Checked 


A sudden reversal of conditions in the millfeed market during the past 


week checked the downward trend of prices. 


Bran is firm, and standard 


middlings quotations indicate an average advance of 50c ton over a week ago. 
The change has been occasioned largely by strength in corn and serious drouth 


conditions in some of the principal feeding areas. 
Middlings have reached a parity with bran 


ers is also an important factor. 


Buying by the larger mix- 


in the Minneapolis and Buffalo markets, and have been at a considerable 


premium in the winter wheat markets for several weeks. 


usually good mixed car demand for 
Fast. 


care of by sales of some mills in the larger centers. 


Mills report an un- 
quick shipment, particularly from the 


Offerings are light, and June production is said to have been taken 


The Canadian’ millfeed 


market continues to decline, under the influence of improved pasturage and 


increased mill production on export flour orders. 


Reductions of $2 ton were 


reported at Toronto and Montreal last week. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is in a 
rut, and the better buying of a week 
ago has disappeared, Prices are lower, 
but this has had no influence on the 
trade, which maintains a waiting policy. 
There is only scattered small buying for 
near-by shipment, and mainly by dealers 
in the central states. Mixers are not in 
the market, and eastern buyers are hold- 
ing off, believing prices will go lower. 
Offerings from the Northwest are not 
heavy, but are a little freer from the 
Southwest. There is some inquiry for 
deferred delivery, but mills are not in- 
clined to book very far anead. Spring 
bran was quoted, June 5, at $23.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $23@23.50, standard 
middlings $23.50, flour middlings $26.75@ 
27.50 and red dog $30@3z2. 

Milwaukee.—While the millfeed mar- 
ket continues slow, middlings are 50c ton 
higher. Bran is steady and unchanged. 
There is an improved demand for both 
bran and shorts for July and August 
shipment, but prompt and near-by de- 
liveries are rather slow. Most mills have 
prompt or June feed to offer, but are 
holding back with the later delivery stuff. 
Inquiry from consuming areas remains 
light, but jobbers in producing and dis- 
tributing centers have been willing bid- 
ders on summer shipment feed. Price 
changes are not material, Quotations, 
June 5: standard bran $28@24 ton, win- 
ter bran $24@24.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $22.50@23, flour middlings $26@ 
27, and red dog $30@382, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis.—Interest in millfeed was 
slightly more active last week. Buyers in 
the East are interested in booking for 
July and August shipment, but there has 
not been much of this business done, on 
account of the light operation of mills. 
Prices remain steady. Quotations, June 
5: soft winter bran $22.50@23 ton, hard 
winter bran $22@22.50, and gray shorts 
$25@ 25.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The millfeed market has 
reversed itself, and is comparatively 
strong. Late in the week, bran could 
be bought at as low as $20 ton here, but 
today it is scarce and strong at $21@ 
21.50. Standard middlings last week 
were weak at 50c ton under bran, but 
this difference has been wiped out and 
some are holding middlings at 50c over 
bran, This is a natural condition, how- 
ever. The pig feeding season is on, and 
all heavy feeds should be in better re- 
quest, 

Drouth conditions and strength in 
corn are factors, but the advance is due 
largely also to buying by the larger 
mixers. These have been in the market 
within the last few days, and they bought 
rather heavily. Eastern mixed car buy- 
ers are also in evidence. Mills report an 
unusually good mixed car demand for 
quick shipment. 

Mill offerings are light. In fact, some 
of the larger city mills claim to have 
sold enough feed in the last week to 
about absorb their June production, 

Quotations are nominal. Mills hold 
bran and standard middlings at $21@ 





21.50 ton, flour middlings $26@26.50, red 
dog $28@29, wheat mixed feed $25.50@ 
28, and rye middlings $18@19, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 8 Year ago 
wind nied on $21.00@21.50 $27.50 @ 28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@22.00 21.00@31.50 
Flour middlings.. 24.50@25.50 35.00@36.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 28.00@30.00 41.50@43.50 

Duluth—Mills received a fair volume 
of bids last week, but did little business, 
because they were sold up. June ship- 
ping contracts are being filled, and with 
light operations, due to slow flour de- 
mand, mills have about all they can do 
to cover them. 


Bran 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—After a period of inac- 
tivity and slightly lower quotations, de- 
mand developed rather suddenly for bran 
late last week, resulting in a brief rally 
in prices. Most of the buying came from 
the Chicago district, although Boston and 
Philadelphia territories continued to pur- 
chase moderate amounts in the South- 
west. Deferred bran is in good demand 
at about $1 ton under spot shipment, but 
few mills will sell on this basis. Before 
last week’s rally, July-September bran 
and immediate were rapidly approaching 
a parity. Shorts are weak and in little 
demand. Good pastures over most of the 
feeding and dairying sections curtail 
buying. Offerings, however, are not par- 
ticularly pressing. 

Quotations, June 5, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $20@20.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $283@23.50; gray shorts, $23.50 
@2A, 

Salina,—There was an increase in de- 
mand for millfeed last week. Quotations, 
June 5: bran, $1.05@1.10 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.15@1.20; gray shorts, $1.25 
@1.30. 

A tchison.—Millfeed prices are slightly 
weaker. Demand is light from straight 
car buyers, but the mixed car trade is 
absorbing practically all the local output. 
Quotations, June 5, basis car lots, Mis- 
souri River: bran, $20 ton; mill-run, 
$21.50; shorts, $23.50. 

Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed is 
much improved, but buyers’ ideas are 
generally below those of millers. A wide 
discrepancy seems to exist in prices. 
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Quotations, June 5, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $22 ton; mill-run, $23@24; gray 
shorts, $24@26. 

Wichita.—An improved demand for 
millfeed was manifested last week for 
immediate shipment in both mixed and 
straight car lots. Numerous inquiries are 
being received for July, —— and Sep- 
tember shipment. Prices, is Kansas 
City, June 4: bran, $22@23 ton; mill- 
run, $24@25; gray shorts, $25@26. 

Oklahoma City—Trade requirements 
of millfeed continue limited, and the in- 
creased operation of flour mills, although 
light, has made stocks easier. Rains over 
the entire Southwest have assured ma- 
turity of some feed crops, and this has 
materially affected the millfeed demand. 
Prices, June 1, reached a new low level 
for the season. Straight bran brought 
$1.25 per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.35 and gray 
shorts $1.45. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The production of millfeed is 
falling off, but little strength is given the 
situation on that account. Pasturage is 
now in excellent condition, and there is 
nothing on which to base any expecta- 
tion of an advance in price. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted, June 4, at $27.50 
@27.75 ton, mixed feed $28.25, and mid- 
diings $27@28.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansville—Demand for millfeed last 
week was variable, prices in some in- 
stances declining. Quotations, June 5: 
bran $26@28.50 ton, mixed feed $26.50@ 
29, and shorts $27@29. 

Indianapolis.— Local mills reported 
only a fair demand for millfeed last 
week, and prices for winter bran and 
mixed feed declined slightly. Quotations, 
car lots, f.o.b., Indianapolis, 100-lb bur- 
laps, June 5: winter bran, $27.50@29 ton, 
gray shorts $31.50@33, mixed feed $29 
@30.50, and red dog $35@39. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk. — The decline in millfeed 
prices is pronounced. The desire on the 
part of mills to sell has brought prices 
somewhat below actual values. Business 
is fair. Quotations, June 4: red dog $38 
@40 ton, fancy winter middlings $34@ 
35.50, flour middlings $33@34.50, stand- 
ard bran $29@30 and standard middlings 
$28@30. 

Nashville. — Weakness featured mill- 
feed last week, prices showing a soften- 
ing tendency. Pasturage is now avail- 
able for live stock, and buyers are cur- 
tailing purchases. Quotations, June 5: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28@30 ton; 
standard middlings, $31@33. 

Atlanta.—Wheat millfeed trade is dull 
and narrow. Prices are lower, due to the 
light demand. Bran and middlings par- 
ticularly are weak, because of light feed- 
ing and the green feed available. 


Memphis.—Business continues limited, 
and most of the buying is in mixed or 
single cars. The trade has no faith in 
quotations, although offerings for several 
days have been light. Quotations, June 
3: wheat bran $24 ton, and gray shorts 
$27.50@28. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo.—Feed prices are steady. Re- 
sellers are lower than mills, but the latter 
have confidence that the market will im- 
prove. Rainfall has been light, and pas- 
tures may dry up earlier than usual. 
Standard middlings prices are creepin 
up on bran, but are not yet on a leve 
with them nor in their customary posi- 
tion. Quotations, June 5: bran $26 ton, 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 8, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
B. vee $ -@.... 


ake. Wi SURTERRTEEES. Fee @24.60 $21.00 @21.50 S Pre ee - $29.00@30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 24.00@24.50 .....@..... ++@21.00 22.50@23.00 .....@..... 
BOCt WEEP DORR ccc ccc 20008 @..... coeee Deovcce veee@..... 23.00@23.50 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings*® .... .....@24.60 21.00@21.60 severe @23.50 .....@..... 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 27.75@28.00 26.00@26.50 +++@24.00 25.50@26.00 31.00@32.00 
Red dog oo. cccecccessss 30.00@32.00 28.00@29.00 eDircese  seeee@.ees 36.00@38.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Pere @ 26.00 $32.00@33.00 $30.00@31.00 $27.00@28.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... seeee 81.00@382.00 rrr Faye 27.00@28.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... oe 33.00 @34.00 sevee@..... 27.560@28.50 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings*® .... .....@26.00 29.60@30.00 36.00@385.75 27.00@28.00 31.00@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @29.50 35.00@36.00 36.75@37.00 30.50@32.00 .....@..... 
oe a Sr reer @33.00 36.00@37.00 seee+@38.50 37.00@38.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ..vvewceves | Prey @29.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.00 
GWinnipe~ ........ wsees @ 24.00 ovens @26.00 oees 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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standard middlings $25.50, flour nig. 
dlings $29.50, and red dog $32.50. 

Boston—Wheat feed is in quict é& 
mand with the market easier. On Jun 
5 winter bran was offered for pr 
shipment at $28.75 ton for hard, ang 
$29.25 for soft; June, July and August 
shipment for both hard and soft winte, 
bran, $28.75. Other feeds quiet, with no 
material change in prices. Quotations 
June 5, prompt shipment, lake-and-raj, 
in 100-lb sacks, ton: spring bran $29: 
81, standard middlings $29.25@29.50, flour 
middlings $36.50@37, hard winter bray 
$28.75, soft winter bran $29.25, mixed 
feed $33@39, stock feed $33.50, reground 
oat hulls $12, and red dog $38.50. 

Philadelphia. — Millfeed was easier 
early last week, but closed steady under 
light offerings. Demand is only mod- 
erate. Quotations, June 5, for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $32@33, 
hard winter bran $31@32, soft winter 
bran $33@34, standard middlings =29,59 
@30, flour middlings $35@36, as to qual- 
ity, and red dog $36@37. 

Baltimore—The market is unchanged 
and quiet under liberal receipts. Quota- 
tions, June 5, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $29@30; soft winter bran, 

1@382; standard middlings, $2529; 
flour middlings, $31@32; red dog. $3% 
@38. 

Pittsburgh.—A fair volume of business 
was done in millfeed last week. ‘here 
was little change in prices, the tencency 
being downward. Sales- were light, with 
the bulk of orders for prompt ship:nent. 
Offerings were fairly liberal. Quota‘ ions, 
June 5: standard middlings $26@ 26.50 
ton, flour middlings $30@31, spring bran 
$26@26.50 and red dog $34@35.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—Mills’ stocks of millfee are 
light, and prices are firm. California 
demand is good, and the local inquiry is 
fair. Washington standard mill-run was 
held at $25 ton last week. Montana tnills 
are again offering rather freely vere, 
quoting mixed feed at $23.25@24 ton, 
bran $23.50, and low grade flour “4.35 
@4.A0 bbl. : 

San Francisco.—Millfeed offerings were 
in excess of the limited demand last \. eek, 
resulting in slightly lower prices. ( ‘fer- 
ings of feed barley at $1.15@1.17 per 100 
lbs, together with cheap prices for hay, 
have had considerable effect on the mill- 
feed market. Kansas bran was quoted 
on June 5 at $30@81 ton, Montana }ran 
and mill-run $27.50@28, northern st ind- 
ard bran and mill-run $28@28.50, white 
bran $29@29.50, middlings $40@41, and 
low grade flour $47.50@48.50, car lots, 
f.o.b. On the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change, millfeed quotations included }ran 
and mill-run at $28@30 ton, shorts $29 
@30, and middlings $42@44. 

Portland.—There is only a moderate 
business passing in millfeed, but as 
stocks have been considerably reduced 
prices are holding fairly steady. Mill- 
run was listed, on June 5, in straight 
cars at $26 ton, and middlings at $44. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed is quiet, al- 
though it fluctuated considerably last 
week. Quotations, June 4: Kansas bran, 
$30.50 ton; white mill-run, $33; blended 
mill-run, $32; flour middlings, $42; red 
dog, $42. 

CANADA 


Toronto.—Millfeed is in light demand 
throughout Ontario. Cattle are on pas- 
ture, and feed, consequently, is not sell- 
ing. Stocks are beginning to accumu! ite, 
and prices were reduced $2 last week. 
Quotations, June 5: bran $29 ton, shorts 
$31 and middlings $38, jute, mixed c:'rs, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Fairly large export flour 
orders, together with improved pastur- 
age, have increased supplies of millfecds, 
permitting sales of straight cars. Al- 
though country and city stocks are still 
low, millers, in anticipation of a diminish- 
ing demand from provincial sources, re- 
duced prices $2 ton last week. Prices, 
June 4: bran $29.25 ton, shorts $31.25 
and middlings $38.25, jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points, or f.o.b, 
mills, less 25c cash discount. Feeds are 
reported to the customs as valued, f.0.b., 
at Fort William: bran $22 ton, shorts 
$24 and middlings $31. They bring $1 
ton less when mixed with mill-run screen- 


ings. 
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EUROPE 

London, Eng., May 19.—With deliveries 
available, owing to the collapse of the 
strike, prices have declined. Bran can 
be purchased at £5 12s Gd@£5 17s 6d 
ton, ex-mill. Middlings are slow and are 
offered freely at £6 7s 64@£6 12s 6d. 
Plate pollards have suffered in sympathy, 
snd are offered for May-June shipment 
at £4 18s 9d; July yo ae £5. Fancy 
Plate middlings are o ered for May-June 
shipment at £7 2s 6d. 

Belfast, Ireland, May 16.—Mill offals 
show a little improvement in demand, 
due no doubt to the fact that Ireland 
now is entirely dependent on home mills 
and the stocks held by merchants. 
Broad white bran is selling at £9 5s ton. 
Red brans of the better sort and medium 
mixed are £8. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
s and shipments of millfeed at the 


Rece 

principal distributing centers for the week 

ending June 5, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 362 237 8,997 9,099 

Kansas City .. 1,120 880 2,840 5,340 

Boston .....++. 81 eee eee eee 

Baltimore ..... 608 311 

Philade!phia .. 608 380 





MIXED FEEDS 

Chicogo.—There has been little change 
in the market on mixed feeds. Stocks 
are light, but dealers and feeders are 
only taking on pressing requirements, 
and the lower prices have had little ef- 
fect on sales. Chick feed is moving in 
fair volume, with indications that the 
season will be extended. Reports are re- 
ceived that some manufacturers are of- 
fering feeds for extended delivery with 
guaranty against decline and other in- 
ducements, which have a demoralizing ef- 
fect on the trade. 

St. Louis—Demand for mixed feed is 
rather quiet, although ordinary seasonal 
business is enabling plants to maintain a 
fair percentage of operation. Stocks are 
low, and little interest is displayed for 
future bookings. Prices are practically 
unchanged. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, June 5, at $40 ton, high grade 
horse feed $36, and scratch feed $44. 

Nashville—The demand for mixed 
feeds was slightly less last week. Mills 
are expecting increased business this 
month, as large buyers in the South 
usually wait for May corn options to get 
out of the way before coming into the 
market. Quotations, June 5: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, $30@40 ton; dairy feed, $33 
@4; poultry scratch feed, $39@48; 
poultry mash feed, $59@69. 

Memphis.—Prices have rallied, and 
again are stable. Movement of all kinds 
of feed is fairly satisfactory, running 
ahead of a year ago, but no disposition is 
shown to stock up. The areas affected 


by the drouth have been buying a little 
more freely, particularly of dairy and 
stock feeds, while cand feeds are mov- 
ing normally. Indications are for steady 
business throughout the summer. 

Toronto.—There is a fair demand for 
all varieties of mixed feeds. Feeding 
grades of wheat are lower. Quotations, 
June 5: oat chop $42.25 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $42.25, crushed oats $42.25@ 
44.25, feed wheat $52.25, oatmeal feed 
$14.25, reground oat feed $11.75, and 
chick feed $52.25@54.25, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Montreal—Sales of mixed cars for 
country points include a fair proportion 
of chopped feeds. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations, June 4: barley meal $40.25 ton, 
first grade feeds $38.25, second grades 
$36.25, jutes, in car lots, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points, less 25c cash discount. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.— Screenings are higher, 
due to light offerings and strength in 
coarse grains and feedingstuffs. Grind- 
ers are meeting with difficulty in supply- 
ing their meager requirements. Light- 
weight elevator screenings are quoted at 
$8@10 ton, medium $10@12, and heavy 
seeds $12@16. Choice mill oats are 
bringing 30@3Ic bu, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Kansas City—Demand for screenings 
is inactive, and prices are lower. Quota- 
tions, June 5, basis Kansas City: good 
to choice, $1.15@1.25 bu; ordinary to 
good, 75c@$1; light weight, $10@20 ton; 
elevator dust, $1@5. 

W innipeg.—Quotation, June 5, refuse 
screenings $3 ton, Fort William basis. 

Toronto.—Demand for standard re- 
cleaned screenings is keeping up well. 
The price is steady and unchanged. On 
June 5 the quotation was $26 ton, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—Demand for immediate ship- 
ment of meal continues very dull, and in 
some quarters an easier tone prevails. 
This territory has but little to offer, as 
the mills have nearly all been closed, but 
the Southeast and Texas seem to have 
plenty, and offerings are plentiful. With- 
in the past few days a little better in- 
quiry for shipment early in the fall has 
been reported. On June 3, 41 per cent 
was quoted at $30 ton, and 43 per cent at 
$30.50@31, some being disposed to shade 
those figures slightly. 

New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products continues dull, due to the warm 
weather. There were some inquiries last 
week, however, and a little business was 
reported. Quotations, June 3: choice cot- 
tonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$29.50 ton; sound, 7 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $27; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $32.50; good, 7 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $30; hulls, 
sound quality, bulk, $8.50 ton; linters, 
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first cut 7@8c Ib, second cut 24%4.@3%c, 
—all f.o.b., New Orleans. 

Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal trade has 
slacked off. Prices are $2 lower, with a 
very poor demand. Feeding is light, 
even with the city trade. 

Chicago—Demand is very light and 
market is easy. On June 5, 43 per cent 
was quoted at $36.50@37 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—There has been no change 
in asking prices for cottonseed meal, de- 
mand being light and offerings ample to 
care for all requirements. The reduc- 
tion in linseed meal amounting to $1@ 
1.50 ton has not affected cottonseed meal 
as much as expected, and while trading 
is of limited proportions, the basis of 
sales continues as before. Quotation, 
June 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50@39.50 
ton. 

Boston.—Market lower, with a very 
poor demand and some pressure to sell. 
Quotations, June 5, $36.50@41.25 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, for prompt or July ship- 
ment. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal 
quoted at $35 ton on June 4. 

London, Eng., May 19.—Cotton cakes 
are reported scarce and, in consequence, 
high prices are asked for London made, 
which are held for £6 10s ton, ex-mill. 
Cake made from Bombay seed is held 
for £5 10s, ex-mill. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk continues very brisk, and prices are 
firm. Producers find it difficult to fill 
orders, and there is no indication of a 
surplus later on. Some handlers are not 
accepting business unless for shipment 
late in the fall. Quotations, June 5, 10 
@\lc Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. 


was 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 


Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-2 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 
Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 1,888,880 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 
Dec.. 1,040,831 836,285 864,370 1,356,115 
Jan.. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
Feb.. 851,476 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 
Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 
April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
May. 866,200 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
DEMO. cccceess 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 
Serer ee 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 
AUB. ccccceee 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 





Yr. *9,650,011 10,969,152 12,191,411 15,730,865 
Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 

months and crop years, in barrels: 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





September .... 6,624 22,647 3,910 8,805 
October ....... 10,070 49,419 9,805 8,280 
November ..... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,245 
December ..... 9,863 36,158 5,240 9,640 
January ...... 5,803 16,821 8,279 4,905 
February ..... 7,565 25,037 6,527 7,500 
TESTOR .2cccee 10,185 23,253 8,343 9,000 
Po are 7,436 9,264 8,850 6,985 
EE 66 we'gin's sae 4,483 12,062 11,556 5,810 
MED wescasecea cae 6,336 13,300 3,210 
BS ore oes 12,565 12,093 11,070 
par 9,012 12,619 2,710 

WO ac avees *68,190 248,211 107,022 82,160 


*Nine months. 









FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 7, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
MED cab cedehece cee .- $27.00 $20.50@21.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 21.00@21.50 
Middlings ° 30.50 20.00@20.50 
Flour middlings .. 33.50 23.50@25.00 
Red dog ............. 42.00 28.00@30.00 
Mixed feed ...... .. 31.50 24.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 42.50 47.50@48.00 
i “sctwawcotes .. 36.50 30.00@31.00 
Middlings*® ..... : 39.00 29.00@30.00 
Red dog* . ~ssesee- 50.00 38.00@40.00 

Duluth— 

BEER aceuece -.++ 29.00 22.00@22.50 
Middlings So eweees 31.00 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed ... 31.50 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ..... ~s«e-» 43.00 30.50@31.00 

St. Louis— 
 Sowes cheese 30.00 23.00@23.50 
Brown shorts sons 33.50 25.00@26.00 
Gray shorts .......... 35.50 27.50@28.00 
Se eb Oi etc eéccece Me 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 24.00@25.00 

Buffalo— 

Pure bran ~sseee 32.00 27.00@28.00 
Peres -«.++ 31.50 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 29.50@31.00 
SD GE 5A vosée'sennws 45.50 35.00@36.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 31.00@32.00 
Oil meal .. 2 ieee 44.50 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran wseeeee. 28.50 20.50@21.60 
DED dhind-as be 4 646-6 ¢6 28.00 20.00@21.00 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 23.00@23.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 24.00@25.00 
Red dog ° ° . 43.00 30.00@31.50 

Philadelphia 
Winter bran ... 86.50 31.50@32.50 
Pure bran . 35.50 31.00@32.00 
Spring bran . . . 35.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring middlings .. 37.00 29.00@30.00 
Red dog .... “Tee - 48.00 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings .... 44.00 34.00@37.00 

Milwaukee— 

Winter bran ......... 31.00 24.00@24.50 
BPGR: sc cseses 30.50 23.00@24.00 
Middlings ........ -. 33.00 22.50@23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 26.00@27.00 
Red dog .... ‘ : 44.50 30.00@32.00 
Rye feed .. ‘ : ... 81.50 19.00@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 49.00@50.00 
Cottonseed meal .... 46.00 35.50@39.50 
Hominy feed .. e 41.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed .... 7.50 6.00@ 6.50 


Brewers’ dried graingt.. 28.00 25.00@25.50 
Hominy feed* 31.560@32.50 
Gluten feedtt eves @33.25 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Saree $8.30 $9.10 
SE Neadins eeansnc ace ee 7.00 9.10 
Ln. GS ys ap 4404.60: ‘n6e 7.50 
OO ee 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ........ soee @.UO 6.50 
ere ° 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





FLOUR BIDS TO BE OPENED 

Curcaco, Int.—The House of Correc- 
tion will open bids on June 29 for sup- 
plies of flour that may be required dur- 
ing the quarter beginning July 1. Flour 
is to be inspected to sample by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade flour inspector, 
and 10-lb samples must be furnished by 
bidders not later than June 28. 
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Tight Situation Develops in Cash Wheat 


Adverse reports of the crops, both domestic and foreign, and an excellent 
export demand and increasing premiums for cash wheat, were responsible 


for higher prices in the wheat futures market last week. 


The advance in 


cash wheat premiums was sensational, and showed that millers had allowed 
their stocks to get too low in anticipation of lower prices when the May future 


was closed. 


The bullish statistical situation, however, began to have effect, 


heavy buying in Winnipeg and in Chicago coming from Europe, and this, 
coupled with much reduced private estimates of the hard winter wheat crop 
and the fact that most millers were in the market for immediate and neces- 
sary supplies, caused a bulge in cash wheat which must have injured many 


millers. 


The government crop report, which is due to be issued late this afternoon, 
is eagerly awaited, and although it is expected that it will be bullish, it is 
believed that its effect has largely been discounted by the private reports, 
which have probably been more bullish than the official estimate is likely to be. 

It is believed that shipments of wheat from the Southwest to Chicago in 
time for the May settlement drained much of the wheat out of that territory, 
and a tight situation is likely to continue in the cash wheat market should 


the improvement in the buying of flour be maintained. 


It should be remem- 


bered that present conditions in the Southwest indicate a crop which is likely 
to be deficient in gluten when com): red with the high gluten content of last 
year’s crop, and millers will therefore be anxious to have stocks of the old 


wheat on hand. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—With the May option out of 
the way, a keen demand for cash wheat 
developed in the Chicago market last 
week, Mill buyers competed with one 
another for the moderate offerings of 
hard winters, and premiums advanced. 
Spot offerings were picked up readily, 
and fair sales in store were reported at 
firm levels. Red winters were not very 
active, and mill buyers displayed little 
interest in this grade. Premiums on No. 
1 red were 12@18e over July, No. 2 red 
12@18e over, No. 8 red 9@11c over; 
No. 1 hard 18@19c over, going to 20c 
over late Saturday; No. 2 hard 17@19c¢ 
over, No, 8 hard i4@l16c over; No. 1 
dark northern spring 12@20¢ over, No, 
2 dark northern 10@15¢ over, No, 1 
northern 10@I16e over, 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
is strong and active, with premiums ad- 
vancing relatively more than the options. 
Millers had hoped that, with the May -. 
tion out of the way, premiums would 
soften, but the reverse has been true, On 
some grades, premiums are fully 10c bu 
up from recent low levels, Light re- 
ceipts are, in part, responsible. The 
posted arrivals at Minneapolis, June 8, 
were only 78 cars. Some of these were 
bulkhead and durum, leaving very little 
available. It is thought that the advanc- 
ing premiums will influence heavier load- 
ings in the country, or else develop the 
fact that farm holdings may be lighter 
than they generally are credited with 
being. 

In the absence of receipts, millers are 
turning to terminal elevator offerings. 
Good sales have been made of elevator 
wheat to both city and country mills, 
while several fair-sized lots have been re- 
ported sold for shipment to the East. 

The range in No, 1 northern is about 
18@24c bu over the July option, depend- 
ing upon weight and protein content. 
Some of the lighter weight varieties are 
stronger than the choice, heavy wheat. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 5 
was $1,54@1.70%, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.52@1.68%. No, 1 dark closed June 8 
at $1,664%,@1.754%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.66'44,@1,68%. 

The range of No, 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 5 
was $1.35%@1.45%, and of No. 1 durum 
#1.82%@1.41%. No. 1 amber closed June 
8 at $1.41%@147%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.38%@1.48%,. 

Based on the close, June 8, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark $1.48 bu, No, 1 
northern $1.46; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.52, No. 1 northern $1.50; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$148, No. 1 northern $1.46; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.34, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to June 5, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis .. 89,462 87,639 865,614 112,887 


Duluth 62,864 100,572 30,251 66,047 
Totals .....162,326 188,111 116,865 168,934 
Duluth.—With milling and elevator in- 

terests buying spring offerings more 


freely, there was increased activity last 
week, Mill representatives bought con- 
servatively, and wanted choicest sam- 
ome Holders naturally held quality and 
igh protein at full top premiums. Ele- 
vators generally took over anything left, 
so that the market was pretty well 
cleaned up. Light shipping, and receipts 
considerably less. 

The steady demand for durum was a 
feature. Everybody seemed to want the 
table supplies, Heavy offerings devel- 
oped activities, and a large business went 
through. In general the price position 
was enhanced. Demand for export 
eee urgent, and shippers reported 
vest offers on the crop. Some business 
resulted, although, with much of the hold- 
ings sold out, supplies are scarce and it 
is difficult to dislodge anything. Ship- 
ments are going forward slowly. No. 1 
dark northern closed on June 5 at $1.60¥, 
@1,724% bu; No, 2 dark, $1.584,@1.67Y, ; 
No. 8 dark, $1.53Y,@1.62Y,; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.591,@1.661%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


co Amber durum—— -——Durum— 
No. 2 
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May No.1 No.1 No.2 
29... 141% @165% 189% @1654% 146% 144% 
) eee Holiday 

June 

1,... 140% @165% 138% @164% 145% 148% 
2 140% @1656% 139% @155% 145% 148% 
Besse 143% @1G8% 142% @157% 147% 145% 
4.... 144 @161 143° @160 150 148 
6 146% @163% 146% @162% 152% 160% 


tures, 


fluctuated very litt 


Winnipeg.—The 


local wheat market 
has been entirely governed by weather 
and crop conditions, and has enjoyed a 
fairly active session. A moderate amount 
of export buying has been going on, with 
some activity evident in the October fu- 
Lack of outside interest has held 
trading within a narrow range, and with 
no pressure from od source, prices have 
e. 


Cash grain has 


been in much better demand, although 
limited to some extent by the lightness 


of offerings, 


Exporters reported a fair- 


ly active demand, and prices went slight- 


ly higher. 


Quotation for cash No, 1 


northern wheat, in store, Fort William, 
June 5, $1.545% bu. Inspections of wheat 








at Winnipeg for the seven days ending 
June 3 av 338 cars per day, com- 
pared with 562 for the p seven 
days, and 99 for the corresponding period 
in 1925. 

Kansas City.—Mills over a rather wide 
territory were active in this market last 
week, many of them evidently being 
pressed for current wheat supplies. With 
only limited quantities of suitable grain 
available, the result was a rapid advance 
in premiums to 33,c bu over the July 
option, a gain of 174,c for the week. 
Receipts from the country are light. 
Quotations, June 5: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.63@1.66, bu, No. 2 $1.62@1.66, No. 
3 $1.60@1.65Y,, No. 4 $1.54@1.62; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.59@1.61, No. 2 $158@ 
1.60, No. 3 $1.54@1.58, No. 4 $1.52@1.55. 
Most local interests continue to refrain 
from bidding the country for new win- 
ter wheat to arrive, although a few firms 
are willing to do this business whenever 
possible. The basis offered is 4c over 
Kansas City July for No. 1 hard, first 
half of July shipment, delivered, Kan- 
sas City, and 3c over for last half of 
July. A discount of le bu is required 
on No. 2. Moderate purchases were 
made last week, but generally the offer- 
ings have diminished recently, presum- 
ably due to the less optimistic outlook 
for the crop in many sections. 

Atchison.—Due to extremely light re- 
ceipts and depleted stocks, cash wheat 
premiums advanced sharply last week. 
No. 1 red winter was quoted on June 5 
at $1.56 bu, and No. 1 hard winter $1.58. 

Milwaukee.—The passing of the May 
option and the usual readjustment of 
cash wheat prices at this period have 
resulted in irregular quotations. Spring 
wheat is 4c lower, while hard and red 
winter are down 6c, but durums are 5@ 
6c higher. Receipts last week were 41 
cars, against 47 cars in the previous 
week and 36 a year ago. Milling and 
shipping demand is absorbing. Quota- 
tions, June 5: No. 1 Dakota dark north- 
ern $1.56@1.63 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.56@1.57, No. 1 red winter $1.56@1.57, 
and No. 1 durum $1.41@1.42. 

St. Louis.—Sound, vitreous descrip- 
tions, as well as soft, starchy classes of 
soft wheat, were in good demand last 
week. Local mills were in the market, 
and shippers wanted milling wheat. Of- 
ferings were closely cleaned up, except 
for a few cars soft white. Mills are in 
the market for the cheaper classes of 
hard wheat. Very little is offered. Re- 
ceipts last week were 97 cars, against 
198 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 5: No, 1 red $1.62, No. 2 red $1.59 
@1,60, No. 3 red $1.54; No. 2 hard, 
$1.63@ 1.64, 

Toledo,—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid of 
the Toledo grain trade was $1.49¥, bu 
for No, 2 red, Toledo rate points, on 
June 4, 

Nashville-—Wheat continued unsettled 
last week, with mills making light pur- 
chases, The movement during May was 
considerably lighter than last year. No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted on June 5 
at $1.68@1.69 bu. 

Buffalo.—Sales were made early last 
week at $1.65 bu, f.o.b., for 12% per 
cent protein. Limited amounts of Kan- 
sas 13 per cent protein were sold at 
$1.70. Some inquiry is being made for 
soft winter, but there are few offerings. 
Later in the week there was less inquiry 
as the market advanced. At present, 
offerings are less free and premiums 
high, 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 5 was 
2%,c higher than on the previous Satur- 
day, with stocks showing a further good 
increase being mostly Canadian in bond 
for export. Closing price, June 5: spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.59%, bu; range of sales of bag lots 
of southern by boat last week, $1.53@ 
1.59. Of the 839,220 bus wheat received 
for the week ending June 5, 337,213 went 
to export elevators. Exports included 
40,114 bus domestic and 247,907 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of Canadian wheat last 
week, 329,601 bus; stock, 826,114. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of wheat are 
light, and the market rules firm and 8c 
higher, but there is not much trading. 
Practically all exports are of bonded Ca- 
nadian grain. Closing quotations, June 
5: No, 2 red winter, $1.64 bu, bid; No. 
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TINUED 








Kansas Crry, Mo, June 8— 
(Special Telegram)—Cash wheat | 
premiums are continuing their rap- 
id advance. A good milling mix- 
ture in Kansas City today is com- 
manding about 40c bu over the 
July option, an advance of 24c by 
in the past week. With flour prices 
up $1.15@1.25 bbl in the same pe- 
riod, mills both in the Southwest 
and in other sections apparently 
are hard pressed for supplies with 
which to fill contracts, although 
none of them are buying beyond 
actual current needs. One south- 
western mill has closed down with 
not a bushel of wheat left in its 
elevators, and many are refusing 
to make guaranteed old wheat sales 
for 30-day or more delivery. Some 
wheat recently has been moving 
out of Kansas City to interior 
mills, going as far west as Wichita. 

- Harvey E. Yanris. 














3, $1.61; No. 4, $1.59; No. 5, $1.56; No, 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.61. 

Seattle—Wheat trading was quiet 
most of last week, neither exporters nor 
millers showing much interest. To ar- 
rive quotations, sacked, coast, June 4; 
soft and western white, $1.42 bu; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.36; west- 
ern red, $1.34; Big Bend blue-stem and 
baart, $1.38. Futures, basis soft white, 
bulk: July, $1.30% ; September, $1.27. 

Portland.—Wheat buying has fallen 
off. Exporters’ present requirements ap- 
pear to be well filled. No great amount 
of export business in old wheat has been 
worked lately, and interest in the new 
crop is also light, although three or four 
steamers are under engagement for late 
summer and early fall loading. Closing 
bids, June 5, for June delivery: soft 
white and western white $1.36 bu; Big 
Bend blue-stem, hard white and Federa- 
tion, $1.34; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.32; western red, $1.30. 

Toronto.—There is not much demand 
from Ontario mills for western spring 
wheat. Prices are easier, the decline last 
week amounting to 1%,¢c bu. Quotations, 
June 5: No. 1 northern $1.59 bu, track, 
Bay ports; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. Milling grades of Ontario soft 
winter wheat are scarce, and there is 
very little moving from country points. 
Mill requirements are light, however, and 
they are not handicapped by the limited 
supplies. On June 5 prices were $1.42 
@1.44 bu, car lots, f.o.b., shipping points; 
wagon lots at mill doors, $1.30. 

Liverpool, Eng., May 19.—Wheat eased 
when the strike ended. The market also 
has been affected by the reopening of 
navigation at Montreal and better ship- 
ments from the southern hemisphere. It 
was expected that the reopening of navi- 
gation would cause a reaction, but Cana- 
dian grades are now being steadily held. 
Argentine wheat is pressed for sale, and 
the price is lower. 

London, Eng., May 19.—The wheat 
market is quiet and prices show a decline. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, landed, is of- 
fered at 66s per 496 lbs, and ex-ship at 
65s 6d. For May shipment sales are re- 
ported at 58s 6d, and for June-July at 
58s. No. 2 northern Manitoba, afloat, is 
quoted at 58s 3d, and May shipment 
at 57s. No. 2 mixed durum, for ship- 
ment early in June, is offered at 51s 6d. 
No. 2 hard winters for July shipment are 
offered at 51s 6d, and for July-August 
shipment at 50s 6d. Australian, afloat, 
can be purchased at 59s 6d. 

Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 


ported for the week ending June 56, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis . 7991,091 581 6124,281 6,194 
Kansas City.. 376 602 456 8741,615 1,826 
Chicago ..... 617 693 80 1,325 ee .* 
New York ...1,6441,160 1,477 1,600 1,179 1,807 
Boston ...... eee a3 i 
Baltimore ... 339 71 288 377 952 3,728 
Philadelphia... 124 6567 92 5679 667 1,935 


Milwaukee ... 56 51 17 27 «s .* 
Duluth-Sup... 746 1,7131,407 1,347 2,894 7,840 
Toledo ....... 150 28 43 41 es 
Fre 2,394 2,839 1,698 

*Receipts by lake only. 
lake and canal. 


.- 8,909 7,256 
Shipments by 
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COARSE GRAINS 

Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending June 
5, and the closing prices on June 7, re- 
ively: No. 3 white oats, 364,@38%,c, 
384, @39c; No. 2 rye, 814%, @87%,c, 87@ 
8c: barley, 55@65c, 57 @66c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was in active de- 
mand last week, and mill buyers took 
both spot offerings and rye in store. 
Local mills are operating their rye units 





to full capacity, and are taking on sup- 
lies. No. 2 was quoted on June 5 at 
nue bu. Oats were only steady, with 


No. 2 white quoted at 41@41%,c bu, and 
No. 3 white 404%,@Alc. 

Duluth —The light country movement 
has checked business. Interest in ship- 
ping is at low ebb. On June 5 No. 3 
white oats ruled at a 24%4c discount un- 
der the Chicago July, and on June 5 
closed at 38%c bu. An active demand 
exists for rye, with cash offerings selling 
well. Prevailing prices are considered 
cheap. No. 1 closed at ¥%c premium 
over our July delivery on June 5. In- 
quiry continues from the East, appar- 
ently for export account and about on 
: line, but holders do not seem 


a market 
disposed to sell, believing that higher 
prices will prevail. 

Miluvukee—Cash rye advanced 4c bu 
last werk with futures, and under small 


offerings and a good industrial and ship- 
ping dcrnand. Oats samples closed 4@ 
yc higher. Barley declined 1@2c. Quo- 
tations. June 5: No. 2 Wisconsin rye, 
90%, bu; No. 3 white oats, 414,@41'%c; 


malting barley, 62@73c. 
Philadelphia.—The market for oats 
decline’ %c early last week, but later 
advanced 1144¢, closing firm at a net ad- 
vance ¥,c, Offerings are only mod- 
erate. (Quotations, June 5: No. 2 white, 
51@52'.c bu; No. 3 white, 50@511,c. 


Buff'clo—Receipts of oats are light, 


and demand is likewise. Quotation, June 
4, No. 2 white 4654c bu. Barley demand 
is dull, and the market inactive. Quo- 
tations, June 5: in store, ex-lake, 48-lb 
malting. 70¢c; all-rail, 85c. Rye is neg- 


lected, with no sales reported. 

Bos(on.—A better demand was report- 
ed for spot oats last week, with prices 
advanced. For shipment, all-rail, fancy 
40-42 ibs were quoted, on June 5, at 56 
@5ic bu; fancy 38-40 Ibs, 55@56c; regu- 
lar 38-10 Ibs, 544@55c; regular 36-38 lbs, 
58@54c; regular 34-36 Ibs, 52@53c; for 
shipment, lake-and-rail, regular 38-40 
lbs 54(,55¢, regular 36-38 lbs 52@53c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 5: No. 
2 white, domestic, 51c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 50c. 

Nashville—Oats are in fair demand. 
Weather conditions have delayed offers 
of new crop from Texas. Prices, June 
5: No. 2 white, 50c bu; No. 3 white, 
491,¢. 

Toronto.—These grains are meeting 
with fair inquiry. Rye advanced Ic last 
week, while other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, June 5: Ontario oats 45@47c 
bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country points, ac- 
cording to freights; barley, 64@66c; rye, 


79@82c; No. 3 Canadian western oats, 
5ic, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 48%, c; 
sample grades, 46@48c. 

Winnipeg—tiIn the coarse grain fu- 
tures, oats, barley and rye have been 
more active than for some time. The 
cash demand for these grains also was 
stronger, but business was restricted on 
account of limited offerings. Quotations, 
June 5: cash No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 505,c bu; barley, 62%,c; rye, 87%4,c. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 5, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 215 227 200 285 2,053 646 
Kansas City .. 1 7 2 1 160 144 


Chicago ...... 168 109 26 57 Se ~~ 
New York .... 105 196 106 568 60 496 
Boston ....... oe os -- 195 14 380 
Baltimore .... 7 36 17 80 150 73 
Philadelphia... .. os oe es 3 45 
Milwaukee ... 281 243 23 20 os és 
Dul.-Superior.. 43 156 52 25 444 543 
*Buffalo ..... 376 3,450 76 -- 488 687 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


Rye—Receipts, Ship te and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 5, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Stocks 


Minneapolis .. 43 107 35 243,355 412 
Kansas City .. 2 2 ° 47 12 
Chicago ...... 22 18 es i es es 
New York .... 65 12 9 9 106 257 
Boston ....... ee 37 ee ee 3 ll 
Baltimore .... .. - 26 179 27 «4419 
Philadelphia .. 1 - ee - 5 44 
Milwaukee ... 20 11 11 


2 eee 
Dul.-Superior.. 149 128 27 4,216 2,656 
Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 5, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis. 258 6549 305 1,003 16,031 13,211 
Kansas City. 60 256 79 63 803 471 


Chicago .... 966 1,216 4781,791 . 0k 
New York... 343 529 98 758 534 992 
Boston ..... 35 19 es ne 29 9 
Baltimore .. 2 62 30 51 69 193 


Philadelphia 28 139 22 144 169 433 
Milwaukee.. 197 401 113 341 see 


Duluth-Sup. 268 229 690 337 10,303 6,627 
Toledo ....- cer ae” O6 WBE iss | sen 
*Buffalo ... 100 7,753 175 2,858 2,197 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending June 5, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 212 189 92 172 322 320 


Kansas City... 792 502 276 4223,105 3,189 
Chicago ..... 2,264 2,758 2481,556 ap 
New York .... 26 9 ee ee 26 45 
MORE science 1 és ee ee 4 6 
Baltimore .... 27 17 9 os B80 301 
Philadelphia... 27 7 8 8 178 140 
Milwaukee ... 268 364 43 64 os ae 
Dul.-Superior. . 1 26 ia 4 1 31 
TD wavcces 94 78 61 14 as > 
*Buffalo ..... 267 297 ae .. 2,756 977 


*Receipts by lake Shipments by 


lake and canal. 


only. 





Europe takes about 51 per cent of the 
total export trade of the United States. 
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Corn futures advanced steadily last 
week in spite of the fact that receipts 
from the country were greater. Al- 
though the visible supply was decreased 
considerably, it is still materially above 
that at the corresponding period last 
year. Strength in the futures was caused 
by a better cash demand due to higher 
hog prices, reports that the acreage de- 
voted to corn in the United States would 
not be so great as formerly intended, 
and the belief that the Argentine pro- 
duction had been overestimated, coupled 
with the fact that its quality is known 
to be poor. With the present high 
prices for hogs and the possibility of 
damage to the growing corn crop in the 
United States, it is believed that the 
higher levels attained by corn futures 
are justified, although they are not likely 
to be maintained very firmly in view of 
the large stocks of corn which still must 
be left on farms and the fact that farm- 
ers now will be better able to bring their 
corn to market. 

St. Louwis—There was a noticeable in- 
crease in demand for corn last week, 
especially for cash goods. Weather con- 
ditions have been favorable for the move- 
ment of corn, and country offerings are 
liberal. Prices show a slight advance. 
Receipts were 771 cars last week, against 
289 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 5: No. 2 corn Tle, No. 4 corn 67c; 
No. 1 yellow 73c, No. 2 yellow 72@73c, 
No. 3 yellow 70@72c, No. 4 yellow 69c, 
No. 5 yellow 67@69c, No. 6 yellow 64 
@66c; No. 1 white 75@76c, No. 2 white 
75c, No. 3 white 73@74c, No. 6 white 
65@66c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and shipments were a 
little above the average weekly move- 
ment. A total of 35,615 bus was sent 
through this port, all going to Latin 
America. Progreso took 14,000 bus, 
Vera Cruz 10,200, and Tampico 8,000. 
Quotations, June 3: No. 2 yellow 954,c 
bu, No. 3 9414c; No. 2 white 951,c, No. 
3 95%c. Crops were offered at $1.75 
per 100 Ibs, hominy feed $1.37, and wheat 
bran $1.40; grits $1.95 in 98's, standard 
meal $1.87, and cream meal $1.95. 


Nashville—A good demand was re- 
ported for corn from the South last 
week. The market was stronger. Quo- 
tations, June 5: No. 2 white 88c bu, 
No. 3 white 87c; No. 2 yellow 861,c, No. 
83 yellow 85%c. Corn meal was in rou- 
tine demand. Quotations, June 5: bolt- 
ed, in paper bags, 95@98c bu; bulk, 90 
@92e. 

Kansas City—Cash prices, June 5: 
white corn, No. 2 72@72'%c, No. 3 70% 
@i71%c, No. 4 684,@70',c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 721%,@73c, No. 3 71@71'%4c, No. 4 
70@71c; mixed corn, No. 2 7114,@72c, 
No. 3 69144.@70\4c, No. 4 68@69c; cream 
meal, $3.50 bbl, 100-lb cotton sacks; corn 
bran, $24 ton; hominy feed, $24. 


Chicago.—Receipts of corn were heav- 
ier last week, but the quality is deteri- 





orating. Numerous reports are received 
of damage to corn stored in cribs, and 
this is reflected in arrivals here. There 
is some buying daily of the poorer 
grades, but at discounts. The better 
grades are moving readily at firm levels. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted on June 5 at 
72c bu, No. 3 mixed 661,@68c, No. 4 
mixed 6414, @65c, No. 6 mixed 58@6014c; 
No. 1 yellow 72%%c, No. 2 yellow 72@ 
72u,c, No. 3 yellow 693,@70%c, No. 4 
yellow 664,@67'4c, No. 5 yellow 64@ 
65c; No. 2 white 724%,@72%c, No. 3 
white 69%, @70%,c, No. 4 white 67%4c. 

Minneapolis—Demand was draggy un- 
til June 8, when it picked up consider- 
ably and the market developed a good 
undertone for the cash offering. Con- 
siderable corn was sold out of store in 
addition to the road stuff. Receipts are 
reported as light. No. 2 yellow is quot- 
ed at 75@77c bu, No. 3 yellow 72@T5c, 
and No. 4 yellow 68@72c. Mixed corn 
is quoted at 3@5c under the yellow 
prices. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 5 
was 64@69c; the closing price on June 
7 was 68@7Ic. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on June 8 at 
$4.90@5 and yellow at $4.70@4.80 per 
200 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Corn meal prices are more 
stable and show less range, but buyers 
are taking little. Shipping instructions 
on contracts have been received, but con- 
fidence is lacking in ruling prices, and 
jobbers are buying conservatively. Cream 
meal, basis 24's, was quoted on June 3 
at $3.70@4 bbl, with some standard 
branded cream offering at $3.60. Corn 
bran has been freely offered and business 
accepted at $20 ton, either on track or to 
arrive. Receipts of corn are small, but 
demand is slow. Track No. 3 white and 
No. 3 yellow were 77c bu on June 38. 

Milwaukee—Under a good demand, 
local and shipping, and moderate re- 
ceipts, cash corn advanced 14%,@2c last 
week, Yellow is scarce and wanted at 
premiums over white and mixed. Re- 
ceipts last week were 181 cars, against 
38 in the previous week and 246 a year 
ago. Quotations, June 5: No. 2 yellow, 
724%,@72%c; No. 2 white, 714,@71%\c; 
No, 2 mixed, 7144@71%4c. 

Baltimore.—Corn is 14%,c higher than 
a week ago, with demand improving and 
offerings moderate. Spot sales reported 
last week of southern white, yellow and 
mixed, were 7,178 bus, at 7TO0@72c, ac- 
cording to grade and position, No. 1 yel- 
low bringing the extreme price. Closing 
prices, June 5: No. 2 spot 72\%,c, No. 8 
spot 70c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
76c nominal, or unchanged from last 
week. Corn meal is steady and slow at 
$1.97@2.12 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market last 
week was alternately higher and lower, 
closing quiet at a net decline of 1c. 
Supplies are small. Quotations, June 5: 
car lots for export, No. 2 72¥,@73c, No. 
3 704%,@71'\%,c, No. 4 674, @69e. 

Supplies of corn goods are small and 
the market rules steady, with a mod- 
erate demand. Quotations, June 5, in 
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100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.35@2.55; 
white cream meal, f , 82256@2.55; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.35@2.55. 


Buffalo—Receipts were larger last 
week, mainly fresh shelled. Some lake 
corn was in limited demand, but prefer- 
ence is being given to rail corn. De- 
mand is slow for cracked corn or corn 
feed meal. The market is higher, and 
offerings are lighter. Quotations, June 
5: cracked corn $344.50 ton, corn meal 
feed $44, yellow hominy $28.50. White 
hominy is selling on the same basis as 
yellow, as offerings are light. 


Boston.—The market is firmer for spot 
corn, with a moderate demand. No. 2 
yellow for shipment all-rail, on June 5, 
was quoted, at 89@91c bu, and No. 3 
ore 87@89c; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yel- 
ow 84@87c, and No. 3 yellow 83@86c. 
Hominy feed was quiet at $31 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, and gluten feed $40.0. 
Corn meal was a shade lower, with quiet 
demand, granulated yellow being quoted 
at $2.15, bolted yellow at $2.10, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $1.75, al) 
in 100-lb sacks. 


Liverpool, Eng., May 19.—Many trad- 
ers predicted an improvement in con- 
sumptive demand at the end of the strike, 
but as yet there is no such sign. De- 
mand for new crop River Plate afloat 
and for shipment is also quiet. Plate 
shippers have gradually reduced their 
quotations. Prompt shipment to Liver- 
pool is offered at 288 3d. Supplies are 
gradually being reduced, owing to small 
arrivals, but those afloat are increasing 
rapidly, the quantity on passage to 
Europe being 1,680,000 qrs, an increase 
of 290,000 since a week ago. The world’s 
shipment last week amounted to 609,000 
qrs. Danubian corn for prompt shipment 
is offered to this country at 298 6d, but 
this price is above buyers’ ideas. Parcels 
of River Plate May-June shipment are 
quoted at 28s, and July-August at 27s 6d. 
Mixed American corn is easier, May ship- 
ment to Liverpool being held at 80s, but 
meeting with little attention. 


FLAXSEED **%2 PRODUCTS | 





Flaxseed futures have shown a net ad- 
vance in the last seven days, in spite of 
a decline in prices early in the period. 
A much better demand for oil has con- 
tinued to be felt in the East, and the 
mills west of Buffalo are beginning to 
experience better trade, Due to the fact 
that seed arriving from Argentina is of 
better quality and more plentiful than 
the domestic product, mills in the East 
are operating more actively than those 
in the West, although they are somewhat 
handicapped by inefficient labor condi- 
tions. The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
estimates that 50 per cent of the crush- 
ing capacity west of Buffalo is idle, but 
it is believed that, should the demand 
for oil continue to improve, more ca- 
pacity will have to be put into operation, 
The demand for meal is very poor and, 
due to more active mill operations, there 
is more of it available than for some 
time. The consequence is that prices 
have declined to such an extent that 
some crushers are said to contemplate 
storing their supplies rather than to sell 
at what they consider uneconomic prices. 

Reports that the flax area in the 
Northwest would probably be greater 
this year had little effect on the market. 
Although the rain at the end of May 
undoubtedly helped matters, its effect 
was probably only temporary, and it 
would seem that there is little doubt that 
the weather, on the whole, has not been 
favorable for the seeding of flax. The 
acreage may be about the same as it has 
been for the past two years, the decid- 
ing influence being the weather under 
which the crop is to be grown, 

Minneapolis.—Crushers report that de- 
mand for linseed meal has recovered 
from a momentary slump last week, and 
prices are slightly advanced over quota- 
tions of a week ago. Shipping directions 
are coming in_ satisfactory volume. 
Stocks in the hands of crushers are re- 
ported to be low, and they are said to be 
in the market for good quality flaxseed. 
Linseed meal is quoted at $47@47.50 ton 


at Minneapolis, $48.50 at $47 at 
Toledo, and $42.50@43 at Buffalo. 
The export market continues in good 


volume, as for the past two weeks or so. 
Cake is quoted at $39@40 ton, f.as., New 
York, a good $1 advance over the price 
a week ago. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
June 5, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7—Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 9,682 13,421 2,574 3,478 
Duluth ....... 9,060 15,869 7,834 14,673 
Totale ...... 18,642 29,260 10,408 18,161 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth——, 





Minneapolis -— 


Track Toarr. Track July Sept 
June 1....$2.23 2.21% 2.27% 2.26 2.27 
June 2.... 2.22 2.20 2.26% 2.24% 2.26% 
June 32.... 2.23 2.21% 2.26 2.26% 2.27 
June 4.... 2.238% 2.21% 2.256%_2.24% 2.26% 
June &.... 2.26% 2.24% 2.28 2.27% 2.30% 
June 7 - 2.28% 2.27% 2.29% 2.28% 2.31% 


Duluth—Market was under light pres- 
sure until near the close last week, and 
future prices declined 4c. Buyers seemed 
content to let holders offer recessions, 
and at every low level picked up 
requirements. The fact that recent rains 
improved ground conditions, allowing 
farmers to again resume seeding, appar- 
ently had an effect on the trade. Ship- 
ping sales were negligible. A private re- 
aay that the acreage seeded would be 
ess than last year, together with strength 
in the grain list, received late considera- 
tion, resulting in stopping the downward 
trend. A wide bulge at the closing ses- 
sion more than scored full recovery in 
the July, and came within %4@%c of 
doing so on the other issues. The rally 
brought out a fair amount of advanced 
bids, but few offerings and only a small 
increase in sales. Country arrivals picked 
up somewhat, resulting in a better cash 
trade in spot. With the increased offer- 
ings, buyers pulled back on the top pre- 
mium quoted for the No. 1, but advanced 
the low level 4%2c. Present basis is 4c 
under to 2c over the July. 


Milwaukee.—Demand for linseed meal 
is dull. Prices have declined $1@1.50 
ton. Despite the small production and 
the light offerings, the tone of the mar- 
ket is easy, although at the decline some 
moderate business has been put through. 
Demand for prompt meal is hardly as ac- 
tive as inquiry for later shipment. Quo- 
tation, June 5, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
@50 ton, 


Chicago,—Crushers hold linseed meal 
nominally at $48 ton, Chicago, but busi- 
ness at that level is practically impos- 
sible. Buyers are holding off, expecting 
low prices. 


Pitteburgh.—Sales of linseed meal last 
week were light. Prices were practically 
unchanged, with nearly all sales for 
prompt shipment. Quotation, June 5, 
$47.50 ton. 


Boston.—Receivers report a slow de- 
mand locally, with the market firmly 
held and light spot stocks. On June 5, 
Buffalo mills offered 32 per cent meal for 
shipment during the next 45 days at 
$46.70@47.70 ton, and 34 per cent meal 
$49.70@50.70, in sacks. Stocks in the 
hands of mills are not heavy. 


Buffalo.—There is only a fair supply of 
linseed meal, and demand is not active, 
but prices are firm. Quotations, June 5: 
31 per cent $42 ton and 84 per cent 
$42.50, 


Toronto.—Mills have not changed their 
quotation for cake or meal, and prices 
quoted on June 5 were $54.25@56.25 ton, 
in car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is maintained in this market, 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
June 5: cake, in bags, $42 ton, and meal 
$44. A little more activity was in evi- 
dence in flaxseed last week, and prices 
advanced approximately 4c, closing at 
$1.92 bu. 

Fla 4. . o ipt Ship + and ae te, 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 6, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 35 86 29 2 668 291 
Chicago ...... 207 1 a> oe oe ee 
Dul,-Superior,. 64 63 24 33 696 227 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Census Report on Flour Output 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
ucts, for March are revised to include reports received 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include on! 
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The Department of C 
by months. The 


prod 








are now manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 or more bbis of flour annually. 


The 1,018 mills reporting in April (51 of which were idle) produced 89 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 
mills reporting in March produced 89 perf cent of the flour reported in 1923. 


The wheat ground averaged 278.5 Ibs per bbl of flour in April, 275.3 in March, 
in February, 279 in January, 279.3 in December, 278.8 in November, 278.5 in October, 





June 9, 1925 


y mills whig 


ber cent of 
The 164% 


279.2 
114 


in September, 276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 275.5 in May, 274.5 in April 


and 274 in March. 





The offal reported amounted to 18 lbs per bu of wheat in April and March, 13.) in 
February, 18 in January, 18.2 in December, 18.1 in November, 18.2 in October, 15.1 in 
September, 17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, 17.6 in June, 17.4 in May, 17.3 im April, and 
17.2 in March. : 

WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
co Production Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1926— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, Ibs capacity, bbls operate 
BREE. 80 desste 1,018 35,100,165 7,562,412 630,433,814 647,540 445 
March ....... 1,046 38,027,091 8,288,693 686,314,389 647,766 414 
February 1,038 34,573,012 7,429,297 625,502,752 645,784 608 
January . 1,046 40,358,021 8,679,028 728,335,001 647,340 536 
19256— 
December 1,044 41,655,786 8,948,322 756,198,249 648,149 53.1 
November 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,398 56.2 
October ..... 1,061 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,215 652,136 60.5 
September ... 1,050 45,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 617 
August ...... 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 764,446,245 642,257 556 
July ...eee- + 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 524 
JURE 2ccecsee 1,057 35,525,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
MOP ccccccee - 1,048 31,874,430 6,941,623 653,749,523 647,003 42.9 
ASEM ccccccce 1,068 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ++ 1,067 33,647,967 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 43.3 
February - 1,066 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 52.8 
January .... 1,050 45,009,962 9,862,531 762,488,589 658,660 57.5 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH®* 
Average Daily Per cent 
——Production——_,, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
: ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
926— 
March ...... 36,986,898 8,065,199 666,526,027 275.2 18.0 624,913 47.8 
February .... 33,876,270 7,281,334 612,288,770 279.1 18.1 626,166 506 
January . 89,499,076 8,496,775 712,208,416 278.9 18.0 626,282 54.3 
1925— . 
December .. 40,703,036 8,744,377 738,490,592 279.3 18.1 627,671 534 
November .. 41,395,361 8,911,993 760,267,100 278.7 18.1 626,725 56.9 
October - 48,871,292 10,529,696 890,319,618 278.5 18.2 631,513 618 
September .. 45,363,574 9,808,687 821,781,160 277.5 18.1 626,744 62.6 
August ..... 42,210,639 9,165,268 742,211,161 276.3 17.6 626,209 56.3 
July ..ccceee 39,938,426 8,686,922 695,756,869 275.9 17.4 630,123 53.0 
JURO ccccece 34,770,601 7,680,875 607,471,475 276.2 17.6 622,676 46.8 
May ...-eees 31,303,588 6,819,432 543,089,662 275.4 17.3 627,220 43.5 
April ....... 30,771,548 6,719,106 630,595,598 274.8 17.2 631,040 41.0 
March ...... 33,107,723 7,252,996 668,841,451 273.9 17.2 628,954 444 
February ... 37,160,197 8,127,989 637,646,872 274.2 17.2 626,376 54.1 
*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 


proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or mor: 
Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 
monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 


of flour annually. 
mills, 


not covered in the 


bbls 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 
total flour output for any given month— 


Divide the 


flour producti 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from April 1, 1925, to March 31, 


1926, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreigr 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 


To— 
Azores, 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Esthonia 
Finland 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Italy 
Iceland, etc, 
Jugoslavia, 
Irish Free 
SERVER 6ndeo erste es cones 
Malta, etc. 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland, Danzig 
Russia (Europe) 
Portugal 
BWOGOM ssccesecsevcsese 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 
British Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Haiti 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago... 
Other Brit. West Indies. 
Dominican Republic .... 
Dutch West Indies 
French West Indies..... 
Virgin Islands 
Newfoundland, 
Brazil 
Venezuela 
Bolivia 
Colombia 
Eouador 
Guiana 


etc. 
State 


China 
Hongkong 
Japan 
Kwangtung 
Philippine Islands 
Palestine and Syria .... 
British West Africa .... 
Egypt 
French Africa 

French Oceania 
British South Africa.... 
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TE ah og a 10 
1 1 2 21 
37 #39 «661 ~—s 8115 
oe 3 «(121 
Ri. cis: Satin 40 
ere 1 82 
a, aa 1 1 
2 2 4 53 
48 36 31 ~~ 931 
Sees 1 24 
4 4 4 48 
2 2 2 16 
7 12 2 102 
8 8 11 115 
3 3 3 42 
3 8 8 68 
1 8 10 95 
5 16 8 85 
15 20 23 218 
94 96 106 1,160 
a i 
oe 2 1 11 
6 5 5 121 
1 a sy 3 
1 1 1 20 
8 8 6 86 
3 2 2 26 
3 5 6 71 
2 1 1 21 
1 1 3 26 
90 91 96 ~~ 869 
6 a. = wm 
aR BD | OU 
5 5 4 62 
5 6 2 123 
5 5 5 50 
5 3 12 94 
ae * 25 
24 42 «657 ~—383 
66 10 10 396 
PE Se 28 
‘ges ages 265 
68 40 «623678 
2 4 1 45 
10 9 8 138 
34 21 26 262 
2 1 2 22 
1 5 1 22 
Sar eee 8 
676 647 696 9,825 
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World Crop Conditions Are Less Favorable 


Crop prospects in the United States were not ameliorated by the weajher 


last week. 


In the Northwest a continued lack of moisture, combined with 


heavy winds, has caused the situation to become serious, and it is believed 
that, unless rain falls within a very short time, the wheat yield will be seriously 


imp iired. 


In the Southwest, conditions are somewhat more cheerful, al- 


though a lack of rainfall has been responsible for reductions in the forecasts 


of the yield of winter wheat. 


and 
weighed 62 to 64 Ibs to the bushel. 


Harvesting has been begun in the Southwest, 
the first wheat from Oklahoma was brought to market on June 7. It 


In Canada, seeding has been completed under ideal conditions, early sown 


grail 


showing good growth, with plenty of moisture reported from most 


centers. Some frost has been experienced both in the west of Canada and on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States, but it is not believed to have done 


muc!) damage. 


Veather conditions in Europe continue to be less favorable than they 


were last year. 


It is said that the condition of wheat and rye in Europe is 


about 10 per cent below that of 1925. Excess rainfall is mainly responsible 


for this situation. 


DROUTH CAUSES DAMAGE 
TO KANSAS WHEAT CROP 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8.—(Special 


Telegra:n)—Surprisingly heavy losses as 
a result of a 30-day drouth are indicated 
in Kansas wheat prospects by an ex- 
haustive report just compiled by Allen 
Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
Kansas City. The total yield, however, 


is estim ited at 137,691,538 bus, compared 
with slightly more than 74,000,000 last 
Mr. Logan’s estimate is based on 


year. D 
answe made by 1,500 millers, grain 
dealer. and bankers to questionnaires re- 


cently mailed to them. 
Eacl: county is covered completely by 


report:. A total lack of moisture in the 


past month is shown over important 
areas, and insufficient rain apparently 
fell, when it was most needed in others. 


The recent precipitation has been very 
irregular over the entire state. Of 11,516,- 
166 acres sown, 1,712,716 have been or 
will be abandoned. By far the greater 
in the seven counties 


part of this is 
along the Kansas-Nebraska _ border, 
where the abandonment will amount to 
40 to 70 per cent of the acreage sown. 
This abandonment is not in sections 
from which large yields are expected, as 
crops there are always uncertain. With 
two exceptions, none of these counties 


planted more than 100,000 acres last fall. 
In the central and southern parts of the 
state, the real “wheat belt,’ abandon- 
ment is slight, with 32 counties having 
none at all. Acre yields, however, have 
suffered severely over much of this ter- 
ritory of heavy production. 

In Ellis County, for example, where 
247,000 acres are in wheat, only 3 per 
cent is abandoned, but possibilities are 
for a yield of 18 bus per acre, whereas 
a few weeks ago the estimate was 17 bus. 
This condition is responsible for the 
major part of the reduction in the prob- 
able total yield of the state. The ban- 
ner county, from present prospects, will 
be Reno, in which Hutchinson is located, 
and which promises a harvest of more 
than 6,000,000 bus. 

Harvey E. Yanris. 


Western Canadian Crops Progress 
Winnipeg, Man.—The crops of west- 
ern Canada are maintaining their first 
promise, and conditions generally are ex- 
cellent. Early sown grain is showing 
healthy growth, and most points report 
sufficient moisture to insure proper de- 
velopment. Last week, temperatures 
dropped to freezing point in a few dis- 
tricts, but no damage from this cause 
has been reported. The present weather 
is moderately warm, and light showers 

are reported from scattered points. 


Indian Wheat Estimate Increased 

Wheat production in India is placed 
at 323,605,000 bus in the second estimate 
cabled to the Department of Agriculture 
by the Indian department of statistics. 
The first estimate of production this year 
was 320,208,000 bus, the final estimate 
for 1925 being 824,875,000. 


HIGH WINDS AND DRYNESS 
HURT NORTHWEST OUTLOOK 


Mryneapoiis, Mixnn.—Crop prospects 
in the Northwest have gone backward. 
High winds for several days have dried 
out the ground very rapidly, and the 
drouth condition in some sections is real- 
ly critical. Rain is urgently needed over 
the entire spring wheat belt, with the 
possible exception of western Montana. 
The situation in eastern Montana, west- 
ern North Dakota and South Dakota is 
described as very poor. Wheat fields 
still look good throughout Minnesota and 
most of North Dakota, but frequent 
showers will be necessary to maintain 
the present condition. Some interests 
are not backward in stating that the 
prospect for the crop in the Northwest 
has been cut very materially in the last 
week. The lack of reserve subsoil mois- 
ture is being felt. 


Harvesting Begun in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The harvesting of wheat is 
under way in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
probably will begin along the southern 
border of Kansas by the end of this 
week, according to an announcement 
made by the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture today in its weekly crop bul- 
letin. “Comparatively cool weather all 
of last week has been of great benefit,” 
the bulletin said. “Sections without local 
rains report heads filling well. The local 
rains helped other crops more than 
wheat, and cool weather accompanying 
the showers did the most good.” 

The first car of 1926 Oklahoma wheat 
was shipped to Wichita from Grandfield 
on June 7. It was threshed by combi- 
nation machines, and tested 62 to 64 Ibs 
to the bushel. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


Rains Refresh Nebraska 

Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska winter 
wheat crop is seriously damaged by 
drouth, A. E. Anderson, federal crop 
statistician, reported on June 1, follow- 
ing a trip through the state. Wheat was 
heading very short and was partly fired, 
due to drouth. The damage was most 
severe in south central Nebraska over an 
area comprising more than half the acre- 
age, Mr. Anderson reported. Some farm- 
ers were plowing the crop under and 
planting the abandoned fields to corn, 
he said. Extreme western and eastern 
Nebraska were declared to be in better 
condition, although both sections needed 
rain badly. 

Good rains fell over most of Nebraska 
on June 3. There was an excellent fall 
at North Platte and Grand Island, 
where the drouth had been pronounced. 


Rain Benefits Ontario Crops 
Toronto, Ont.—Warm rains which 
were general throughout the province the 
earlier part of last week have done much 
to improve the growth of the crops. 
Seeding of spring grains was later than 
usual this season, but was done under 


excellent conditions, and the pent fa- 
i crops 


vorable weather is bringing 

along well. Fall wheat has also bene- 
fited, but owing to the reduction in acre- 
age from winter killing, will do well if 
it reaches the proportions of an average 
harvest. 


Frosts Hurt Oregon Crops 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Grain crops in 
Oregon were somewhat injured in ele- 
vated districts by the recent frosts, and 
in a few places some further damage was 
done by frost last week. In some places 
small grain is suffering from drouth, 
and there is some local complaint of rust, 
but over most of the state grain is in 
good condition. The weather has been 
too cool for corn. 


Crops Backward in New York 

Rocnuester, N. Y.—Cold weather has 
made this one of the most backward 
seasons in western New York in years. 
Wheat is in poor condition for early 
June. There has been lack of moisture, 
and a light yield appears almost inevi- 
table. Much of the crop has not begun 
to head. Oats are likewise retarded. 
Corn on loam and the lighter soils is 
coming up well. It is expected that the 
hay crop will be light. 


Frost Damage in Pacific Northwest 

Seattte, Wasu.—Highly favorable 
crop conditions continue in most of the 
important winter wheat sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. Cutting will begin 
in early districts in 10 days to a fort- 
night. Spring and winter wheat, how- 
ever, have suffered frost damage of un- 
determined severity in certain sections, 
and also from lack of moisture. The 
frost damage was confined principally 
to the Big Bend section of Washington 
and the Grande Ronde valley in Oregon. 
It is too early to judge of its severity. 


Threshing Begun at Early Date 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxra. — Wheat 
threshing is under way over nearly all 
of the grain belt of Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle. It started in many 
places about 10 days earlier than usual. 
Delays were occasioned in places by 
rains. In other areas, particularly in 
northwestern counties of Oklahoma, rains 
came opportunely to save grain from 
dry weather damage. 


Larger Ohio Crop Expected 

Toreno, Onto.—C. J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician, forecasts the Ohio 
wheat crop at 29,500,000 bus, compared 
with 24,002,000 last year. He says that 
Ohio wheat fields have made good prog- 
ress after allowance has been made for 
the delay in seeding. The crop is per- 
haps three weeks later than usual, owing 
to the late arrival of warm weather. 

The state report for Michigan gives 
the condition for May as 75 per cent, 
with an indicated production_of 12,495,- 
000 bus, compared with 13906,000, the 
final estimate for 1925, and 20,040,000 
in 1924. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on June 4, in bush- 
els (000’s. mitted): 

















Elevat, ¢— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
8 Sere eT 216 123 ees 
Consolidated .... 651 82 117 258 
eee 999 77 307 eee 
Grain Growers .. 1,254 316 539 
Fort William ... 584 17 149 eae 
2S See 3,408 632 408 307 
Northland ...... 4,774 697 770 oe 
Can. Gov't ..... 833 118 378 716 
Sask. Co-op. 

a ‘Eton veves 2,563 316 353 479 

Ti Oc ccasce 4,705 488 453 356 
Private elevators. 10,800 2,047 2,438 374 

0 30,572 5,065 6,035 2,490 
Year ago ....... 24,685 5,151 2,001 1,829 
Receipts ........ 5,024 1,343 715 178 
Lake shipments... 6,634 1,504 730 ous 
Rail shipments.. 447 50 4 sme 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ss eta 29 
No. 1 northern..2,593 Durum ........ 1,141 
No. 2 northern..4,716 Kota .......... 125 
Dr. land 2 nor. 213 Winter ........ 7 
No. 3 northern. .6,531 Others ......... 3,491 
Sa 659 Private ....... 10,800 
SS Ae 163 
PM eres cdbecs 96 WEES ceecass 30,572 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W...... BES OECD 2.0 cccese 1,082 
No. 3 C. W...... 790 Private ........ 2,047 
Ex. 1 feed ..... & 

SB BOOG. cccvensse 674 , | re 5,065 
2 feed. ......... 2 





London, 


May 19.—Stocks of 
rolled oats and oatmeal are reported 
short, and spot prices are firm, with 
holders asking £18 ton, ex-store. Mill 
prices from America and Canada de- 
clined last week, and trading is being 


Eng., 


done at 37s, c.i.f., for rolled oats. The 
general quotation is about 37s 6d for 
shipment. No business is reported in 
oatmeal. 

Belfast,-Ireland, May 16.—Oatmeal is 
dull.- There is little change in shipment 
prices. Canadian mills keep higher than 
American, as it is still possible to buy 
good American medium meal at 35s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 6d more Dub- 
lin, plus the duty, whereas Canadian 
mills want Is sack more. Flaked can be 
bought to sell at 36s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, but shipment business is small. 
Importers and merchants expect that 
Canada soon will come into the market as 
a cheap seller. Having plenty of meal 
on spot and about due, they are not in 
any hurry to stock up at present figures. 

Toronto.—The oatmeal market is inac- 
tive. Mills are having the usual seasonal ~ 
difficulty in disposing of their products. 
Prices did not change last week, and 
quotations on June 5 for rolled oats were 
$6.30@6.50 bbl, in two 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off to 
jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-lb jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—The market for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is featureless, and the trade 
is purely nominal at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, June 5: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $2.75, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—The sale of rolled oats in 
packages was very good last week. This 
did not apply to bulk goods, the demand 
for them being rather slow. Prices, June 
4: $3.10 per 90 lbs, less 1 per cent cash 
discount; standard oatmeal, $3.40 per 
98 lbs. 

Chicago.—Demand for oat products is 
very good, and mills report sales both to 
domestic and. export trades. Rolled oats 
were quoted, June 5, at $2.30 per 90-lb 
sack, and oat meal at $2.55 per 100 lbs. 

Philadelphia.—There is not much doing 
in oatmeal, but supplies are small and 
values are steadily maintained. Quota- 
tions, June 5, $2.90@3.10 per 90-lb sack 
for ground. 

Boston——The market is fairly active, 
with prices firmly held. Rolled oatmeal 
was quoted, on June 5, at $2.75, and cut 
and ground $3.02, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 8 at $2.50 per 90 lbs. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 





Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on June 5, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore .. 127 178 67 27 4 
Boston ..... ies 13 3 3 ee 
Buffalo .....1,515 2,756 2,546 26 237 

Afloat .... 182 aes 100 cee s* 
Chicago ....2,666 16,006 3,816 2,965 257 
Detroit ..... 176 18 $3 6 
Duluth .....2,718 2 10,134 4,232 405 
Galveston .. 229 eee ee 6 
Indianapolis. 140 625 32 tT eis 
Kan. City...1,379 3,170 798 160 46 
Milwaukee .. 307 331 501 222 68 
Minneapolis 4,281 322 16,031 3,355 2,053 
N. Orleans.. 130 93 69 ee pas 
Newp. News ... one 18 . eo 
New York... 59 32 507 115 18 
Omaha ..... 345 748 2,269 70 42 
POOTIR .ccece ses 164 90 aes 
Philadelphia. 108 179 166 5 4 
Sioux City... 148 76 275 7 14 
St. Joseph... 227 925 30 6 3 
St. Louis ... 398 647 391 10 6 
Toledo ..... 666 166 419 29 3 

Afloat .... 106 eee ees eee 
Wichita .... 432 9 6 ce 
Canals ..... 178 5 227 oak 
EOROS 260i 297 104 175 46 45 

Totals ...16,814 26,569 38,702 11,244 3,160 
Last year. .31,514 18,372 34,994 10,287 1,874 

Increase: Corn, 1,116,000 bus. Decreases: 


Wheat, 1,138,000 bus; oats, 274,000; rye, 74,- 
000; barley, 107,000. 





The passage of a bill limiting indus- 
trial working hours to 10 per day, with 
14 years as the minimum age for work- 
ers, and eventually eliminating night 
work for women, is soon expected in 
Japan. Should this bill be passed, it is 
thought that it will be necessary to en- 
large the present capacity of many of 
the mills. 


. 
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BRANSPORTATION 


GRAIN CHARTERING IS HEAVY 


Ships for Karly Leading Placed as Quickly 
as Offered at 2%c Bu—rain Hold- 
ings Increased 


Creveraxn, Onuto.—Grain tonnage last 
week end, according to brokers and ves- 
sel owners, was in good demand, and 
ships for early loading were placed as 
fast as they were offered at the rate of 
3%¢ bu from ports at the head of Lake 
Superior to Buffalo, and 5 for 
this week’s loading could have been 
chartered at a higher rate if it were 
available. ~ 

Most of the lake freighters available 
for grain cargoes during the first half 
of this week have been lined up, and as 
the vessels of a number of Cleveland 
owned fleets will not be on the grain 
market, because they are booked to make 
the downbound trip with ore cargoes, 
there will not be much increase in the 
supply of tonnage. 

A big steamer and a carrier of me- 
dium size will take grain cargoes at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes for Buf- 
falo at 8%c this week. A steamer of 
medium size has been chartered to load 
at South Chicago for Georgian Bay at 
1% for oats and 2c for corn, 

Vessel chartering, aside from the grain 
trade, is rather light, because contract 
tonnage is taking~the bulk of the coal 
and ore vessels, ‘Three vessels were 
lined up on June 5 for early loading 
this week. A small vessel loaded corn 
at South Chicago for Buffalo at 2'42¢ on 
June 5, 

The highest rate reported for grain 
tonnage this week was on June 2, when 
two steamers of medium size were 
booked to take cargoes from Fort Wil- 
liam to Buffalo at 4c, the top rate for 
this season, while four were chartered 
here June 4 to take cargoes of grain 
from the Canadian Head of the Lakes 
to Buffalo early this week at 8%c, Ton- 
nage is not coming out in the Lake 
Michigan trade at the rates prevailing. 

Increases in grain at Fort William and 
Port Arthur are reported, elevators at 
these ports, May 28, holding 48,574,000 
bus, as against 36,035,000 a year before, 


Navigation Activity Hestricted 
Miu.wauxer, Wis-—-The late opening 
of navigation and a less active demand 
for iron ore at lower lake port blast fur- 
naces have restricted navigation activit 
to a considerable extent. However, bul 
freighters poe 6 coal to Milwaukee 
have little trouble obtaining return car- 
goes of grain, The steamer P. W. Sher- 
man carried 200,000 bus corn to Buffalo, 
and the G. J, Grammer took 222,000 bus 
wheat to the same port, both loading at 
the Donahue-Stratton elevators, 
Rates Hold Firm at Duluth 
Du.urn, Minn,—Grain shippers are 
not in the market to any extent for ves- 
sel tonnage, but an occasional charter is 
made, Rates hold firm, on June 5 being 
a little easier at 8%c, All boats that 
have season contracts for ore and coal 
carrying are now in those trades, and 
grain charters are left to such as are not 
80 leased, The Norwegian tramp steam- 
er Hansa is the first of the ocean fleet 
that occasionally comes into the Great 
Lakes, to reach Duluth this season, She 
came in June 2, and took on 100,000 
bus grain for Montreal, She expects to 
operate on the lakes all summer, 
Receipts of grain at Duluth-Superior 
during iw were 7,183,309 bus, of which 
8,368,000 were wheat, against 7,513,000 
a year ago, of which 4,927,000 were 
wheat, Shipments were 18,080,000 bus, 
of which 10,274,000 were wheat, against 
17,842,000, of which 8,598,000 were wheat, 
a year ago, Receipts of flour from out- 
side keep up comparatively well, and 
shipments out by water in corresponding 
volume, 
Grain Shipments Show Decline 
Burra.o, N, Y,—-Shipments from Buf- 
falo through the Welland Canal last 
month showed a big decline, the total 
being only 2,175,919 bus, against 5,024,- 
077 during May last year, Shipments 
. 


from Buffalo elevators to Montreal: 
wheat, 1,126919 bus; oats, 838,200; rye, 
136,700; corn, 6500. Wheat shipments 
through that canal formed the bulk of 
the cargoes, and shipments were 2,000,000 
bus greater than during May, 1925. Oats 
declined 1,000,000 bus, but rye and corn 
showed increases. The various commodi- 
ties shipped: wheat, 10,648,564 bus; oats, 
577,269; barley, 1,957,964; rye, 916,004; 
corn, 236,55. The total grain traffic 
from Port Colborne to Montreal is 5,- 
000,000 bus behind the figures to June 
1, 1925, due principally to the fact that 
the navigation season opened three weeks 
later than usual. 


Increased Activity Expected 

Burra.o, N. Y.—There was some in- 
quiry last week for early loading grain 
tonnage, but no charters were reported. 
Increased activity with better rates is 
anticipated. The steamer James Stew- 
art, built in Scotland for the Eastern 
Steamship Co., Ltd., arrived here on 
June 2 to take on grain for Montreal. 


Increased Hate Hearing Suspended 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The proposal of 
railroads to raise rates on grain and 
grain products from the Southwest to 
New Orleans and other Mississippi val- 
ley points will probably be ville, 
as a result of an indefinite suspension 
of a hearing on the case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
hearing was scheduled for June 25, in 
Kansas City. The proposal aroused 
widespread protest from the milling and 
grain trades, 


Henry Ford's Boats Delay Traffic 

Burraro, N. Y.—Port Colborne ship- 
pers and marine associations have pro- 
tested to the Canadian government 
against the bringing of Henry Ford’s 
fleet of 169 derelict boats, purchased 
from the United States Shipping Board, 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland 
canals, The boats are hindering naviga- 
tion, it is declared, lake steamers being 
delayed, due to their slowness in negoti- 
ating the canal locks. 


Seek Use of Port Loan Funds 

Bavrimone, Mv,—Mayor Jackson is 
still hopeful that the port pgp oy 
commission may find a way to build for 
the Baltimore Feed & Seed Co. a ware- 
house and manufacturing plant on the 
waterfront out of port loan funds. He 
has called together his colleagues in the 
city government for a discussion of the 
subject. 

Improvements Planned at Gulf 

Oxtanoma = Crry, Oxta—C. W. 
Branch, secretary of the Galveston 
Wharf Co., has given notice to stockhold- 
ers of the company that a meeting will 
be held on June 21 to consider the issu- 
ance of $5,000,000 in first mortgage 
bonds to carry out harbor improvements 
that will expand the exporting facilities 
of the port, 

Additional loading facilities at the 
Houston terminal grain elevator are to 
be provided at once, according to Major 
B, C, Allen, director of the port. Eight 
mooring clusters will be installed, so 
that two steamships may be loaded at 
once, 


Grain Handling at Montreal 

MonrreaL, Que.—A new record for 
grain handling has been attained by the 
Montreal Harbor Commission, Beginning 
at 7 am, on May 381, for the 24-hour 
period, 2,772,754 bus grain were delivered 
to outgoing boats, During that time 
1,043,091 bus were received, making a 
total of 8,815,845 bus handled. 


Shipping Act Revision Foreseen 

Mon'rreaL, Que.—It is expected that a 
complete revision of the Canada shipping 
act will be undertaken at the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. The Hon. P. J. A. 
Cardin, minister of marine, recently de- 
clared that strong representations had 
been made to the government that such 
revision has become necessary. 





The value of United States exports to 
the Orient for the first quarter of 1926 
was 16 per cent greater than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1925, and that of 
imports into the United States from the 
Orient was nearly 42 per cent greater. 
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United States—April Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for April, 1926 (in barrels, 000s omitted) 











s 
<z 
o 2% 
5 © © 
r < E 
a 3 
Zz a = 
Det cutie ctbdedackéae'd Ae g en ee 
DE ‘vetiddvduvesosekds Bow 60 oe 
Soe oa ds ols 5 ag nub ciate 16 1 
DE Onodsidune6 pevenec ade 20 1 ey 
EE ee 22 = 2 
Dn Mines bin bps abese dad oh» 39 ee ° 
Irish Free State .............. 4 
tt hiantainstbevus¢antecnéaea 2 
DE bhdédebesdee des odeccceess 2 
13 ad 7 
4 7. oe 
1 es xa 
United Kingdom ............. 38 4 10 
DEE S6ehbdddocedccsesod ce 2 - 
Dt scmrovenbdvosoosccesee 0% ve 
British Honduras ............ .. 
GC ED bebipecaccsccesdce 5 
chs dodo bees enba wea 2 
Honduras +d pep eadsosegceceses 1 
(0 seg¢sdhaiedhscsveue &- wa 
DEED coveccesteceresoccecs 3 
Dt, ssdeseebénweteeecd due aa 
BUGEIOD cccceccvesccdvccscecsos 1 
Newfoundland ................ 1 
TRGUREED socccccctoccccsececs 1 
MEE. foe ccepeasiercsosiaece 6 
Other British West Indies.... 1 
CUBR coccccsresveccccesaceses 60 
Dominican Republic .......... 10 
Dutch West Indies ........... 4 
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PUBMED ccc cccsccccsceceseece 1 
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GES eh devcwssorderesuccoaee ex 
British West Africa .......... 11 és 
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WOES ccccccescvvccciccve 463 11 19 
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Common (auses of Cfire in GHour Wills and 
| Grain &levators and Suggestions 
| for Their “Prevention 


| By H. C. Lee, Assistant Manager of the Mutual 
Cfire Prevention Bureau 








XPOSURE is a cause of fire loss 
Foover which a property owner usu- 
ally has no control, However, it is 
a thing which receives too little of his 
attention, for many times things can be 
done at only small cost which will mini- 
mize the danger. Also, 
he is often in a position 
to prevent the establish- 
ment of a serious exposure to his plant. 
Unless we have had some disastrous 
experience which taught us differently, 
we are all apt to think of exposure from 
another building as of little consequence. 
We see this or that building 40, 50, or 
perhaps 70, feet away, and if the thought 
ever does occur to us, we pass it off 
with the counteracting thought that it is 
far enough away to cause no danger. 
The fact is, however, that exposure fires 
have cost our companies $994,800. 
In considering exposures we run into 
other matters in addition to the fire 
hazard. We know of a millowner in a 
small town in the Middle West who 
owned considerable vacant property next 
to the mill, It was doing him no par- 
ticular good, and so when he got an 
offer of what he thought was a good 
price he lost no time in closing the deal. 
‘he new owner shortly thereafter built 
a frame factory building on the prop- 
erty. It was a woodworking plant, and 
made a very serious exposure to the flour 
mill, The increase in cost of the mill- 
owner’s insurance was so great that in 
three years it cost all that he had re- 
ceived for the property, and he has been 
paying the additional amount ever since. 
Not profitable, from any point of view. 
The question is often asked as to how 


EXPOSURE 


far away a building should be to elim- 
inate the exposure danger. There can 
be no definite answer. We have records 
of total losses caused from buildings as 
far away as 400 feet. We have also 
records of very little loss when they 
were as close as 20 or 30 feet. A great 
deal depends on the wind and the con- 
struction of the buildings. A brick or 
concrete building with a good metal or 
composition roof will withstand consid- 
erable heat, while if it were frame it 
would catch fire very quickly. 

At Bordulac, N. D., a frame livery 
stable burned in 1922. The flying embers 
were carried by a high wind to the 
shingle roof of an elevator 400 feet away. 
This elevator became a total loss. We 
believe that a metal or composition roof 
would have saved it. 

On June 30, 1922, the Neosho Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill, Stark City, Mo., was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground. 
The fire did considerable damage to an 
elevator which was 150 feet away. 

A mill at Enid, Okla., was exposed by 
a group of lumber sheds about 80 feet 
away. The mill was brick, with the 
wall on the exposed side parapeted. Al- 
though the wind was away from the mill 
when the lumber sheds burned, the heat 
was so intense that all of the mill win- 
dows on the exposed side were broken 
out and a portion of the roof burned off. 
Remember that this was a brick mill 80 
feet away. 

Two elevators at Hydro, Okla., which 
were 105 feet apart, recently burned 
from a fire starting in one of them. 

Exposures present a real hazard, and 
should receive your careful attention. 
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The Minneapolis Millfeed Market 


(Continued from page 965.) 


the Minneapolis market price was deter- 
mined. Much less is now consigntd: to 
the East, as Buffalo supplies most of 
that tcrritory. The Minneapolis feed at 
present has its best consuming territory 
more locally, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois 2nd Iowa taking the greater part. 
Large quantities still go to Ohio, Indiana, 
and the South and Southeast, depending 
ypon the demand for and the supply of 
winter wheat offal available in the South- 
west. Purchases of feeds in the South 
and Southeast are dependent to a great 
extent upon the prosperity of the cotton 
belt. This prosperity is largely deter- 
mined by the price to be had for cotton. 
The cotton belt is a potential user of a 
large amount of millfeeds. : 
It i. almost impossible to make even 
an ap; roximate estimate of the distribu- 
tion of feeds over the country. It ma 
be said, however, that the New England 
states. including New York and Penn- 
sylvar.ia, are probably the most deficient 
areas in millfeeds in proportion to the 
demand for them in that region. 

On Jan. 1, 1924, there were 24,675,000 


milch cows on farms in the United States. 
Twen'y-five per cent of this number were 
in the north central area west of the 
Mississippi, comprising the states of 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kans..;, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, 
whic! states produce 35 per cent of the 
wheat crop. An equal number of cows 
are be found in the north central 
states, east of the Mississippi, which only 
prod.;e 20 per cent of the wheat crop, 
but ceding in this part of the country 
is apt to be heavier than in the area 
west of the Mississippi, due to higher 
milk and butter prices. Both of these 
sections, however, have excellent corn 
feed. The North Atlantic states claim 


15.4 per cent of all the milch cows in the 
United States, but this section of the 
country produces only about 5 per cent 
of the wheat crop, and is deficient in 
most dairy feeds. Pastures are good, 
but the season is short, requiring heavy 
winter feeding. The south central states, 
especially Texas, have large dairying in- 
terests, but cottonseed hulls, meal and 
cake are fed chiefly. The Far West is 
not «n important factor as far as mill- 
feeds are concerned, because of the 
heavy supplies of alfalfa and barley. 

The average surplus of bran in the 
United States is 1,747,000 long tons. As- 
suming theoretically that each cow in the 
United States receives a daily bran ra- 
tion, the yearly per capita consumption 
would be approximately 158 Ibs bran. 
Taking into consideration the various ex- 
cellent dairy feeds which are to be found 
in different parts of the country, which 
would raise or lower the amount of bran 
required, and assuming it to be a normal 
year, without allowing for drouths, pests, 
prices, freights, or the many other fac- 
tors which might cause bran to be sent 
far and wide over the country, it has 
been estimated that the following quan- 
tities would be sent to the indicated de- 
ficient areas: 

North Atlantic states, 331,930 long 
tons; south Atlantic states, 127,531; 
north central east of Mississippi, 541,570; 
north central west of Mississippi, 471,- 
690; south central states, 192,170; far 
West, 82,109, It is assumed this surplus 
comes from the large milling centers, 
le, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, Seattle 
and Portland. 

The factors which determine largely 
the extent to which farmers purchase 
feels are pasturage and grazing lands, 
and the condition of such lands from 
year to year; the home grown feeds, such 
as cereal grains, hays, straws, and other 
fodders, as well as ensilage. Wheat, rye, 
and rice are commercial crops, while 
corn, oats, and barley are largely con- 
sumed where grown. Some hays and 
Straws enter into commerce, but a large 
part of them is consumed. The prairie 
states buy large quantities of high pro- 
tein feeds and relatively small quantities 
of the roughages, while in the eastern 
States it is necessary for many farmers 
to buy both. This accounts for the fact 
that the eastern market is the best for 
mixed feeds. The Pacific Coast states 
are practically self-sufficient. California 


feeds rolled barley, with possibly some 
bran from Idaho or Oregon. Colorado 
on her alfalfa crop with mill- 
f from wheat raised in her own state, 
sent to Kansas for milling, and the by- 
products returned to the farms where 
grown. The Rocky Mountain states have 
found dairy cattle unprofitable, and their 
numbers have been greatly diminished. 
In the Northwest a campaign has been 
in progress to diversify farming and 
place more cattle on farms. This has 








FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production of the United States and 
of Minneapolis and the percentage Minne- 
apolis is of the total (by crop years 1910- 
1925): 


Crop -—Fliour output in bbls—, 


year— United States Minneapolis tPct. 
1910-11.. %100,812,000 15,625,830 *15.50 
1911-12... 101,868,000 15,789,490 *15.50 
1912-13.. %115,680,000 17,930,420 *15.50 
1913-14.. %115,230,000 17,860,700 *15.50 
1914-15... 111,969,000 17,088,835 15.26 
1915-16.. 122,064,000 19,524,870 16.00 
1916-17... 115,584,000 17,510,820 15.15 
1917-18... 114,642,000 14,615,250 12.86 
1918-19... 120,575,000 16,631,405 13.79 
1919-20... 127,643,000 19,974,705 15.65 
1920-21.. 106,627,000 14,400,955 13.51 
1921-22.. 122,309,000 14,825,710 12.12 
1922-23.. 129,705,000 15,983,115 12.32 
1923-24... 129,764,000 12,576,336 9.69 
1924-25.. 124,425,000 10,502,343 8.44 

*Years 1910-11, 1911-12, 1912-13, 1913-14 


are estimates for the United States output 
and Minneapolis percentages. tPercentage 
which Minneapolis is of total United States. 


MOVEMENT OF MILLSTUFFS 


Movement of millstuffs to and from Min- 
neapolis for crop years 1909-23 (in tons): 


Crop year— Receipts Shipments 
BGO aEO. ciccvcccccses 36,982 476,235 
598,872 
643,481 
612,350 
650,297 
606,815 
748,151 
717,233 
695,505 
709,657 
803,230 
623,948 
658,046 
664,671 
747,785 
696,862 





*Calendar year. 


BRAN, SHORTS AND RED 


PRODUCTION 
The Minneapolis bran, shorts and red dog 


DOG FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





resulted in a great increase in the num- 
ber of dairy cattle. While there are 
some small mills scattered throughout 
Montana, North and South Dakota, most 
of the wheat is shipped to Duluth and 
Minneapolis either for export or milling, 
and the byproducts therefrom returned 
to the farms for feed. Texas and the 
south central states draw on Kansas City 
and St. Louis for their supplies of bran 
and middlings, but, as previously stated, 
cottonseed hulls, cake and meal are the 
principal feed. The production of mill- 
feed in the central West and the north- 
eastern and southeastern states of the 
country is insufficient to supply the enor- 
mous demand from the dairy interests in 
those sections. To bridge the gap, large 
quantities are obtained from western 
mills, principally in Minnesota, Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. The movement 
to the Gulf states is small, but there have 
been years when feeds from Minneapolis 
have been shipped to Texas and as far 
west as California. 

An accompanying table shows the dif- 
ferences that have existed in the average 
price of bran at four important feed 
markets during the past 15 years. The 
feed markets are all closely related, and 
the price differences are usually due 
chiefly to freight charges and the differ- 
ences in the quality of the feeds. It is 
to be expected that Philadelphia, with its 
Minneapolis or Kansas City market 
prices plus freight charges, would re- 
quire higher prices for its feeds. The 
tremendous advance in prices at Kansas 
City during 1919 was due to an unusu- 
ally heavy demand from the South. The 
prices at Kansas City and St. Louis were 
consistently higher than at Minneapolis, 
on account of the smaller production at 
the former places and because winter 
wheat bran always sells at a margin 
above spring wheat bran. 





The real meaning of the expression, 
“the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table,” reveals an interesting phase of 
the life of the Pompeiians, according to 
William B. Ward, president Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York: “To the poor of Pom- 
peii, bread was the staff of life. To the 
nobles of Pompeii, it was merely a con- 
veyor of food. At a Pompeiian banquet 
every bit of food was served on slices of 
fresh bread; there were no plates. The 
regular loaf in those days was circular 
and about the diameter of our pies of to- 





“MEMOS OF MILLING HISTORY” 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 

May 26.—Messrs. C. A. Pillsbury & 
Co. paid out silver to their employees on 
May 20, thus being the first of the Min- 
neapolis millers to resume specie pay- 
ment. 

May 26.—The Mississippi River at St. 
Paul is more than 10 feet above low 
water mark, and rising. 

May 26—The Dubuque (Iowa) City 
Mills shipped 300 bbls flour to St. Louis 
last week. 

25 YEARS AGo 

May 22.—Export trade from the Unit- 
ed States to the Orient and Siberia is 
very dull. 

May 22.—The Winter Wheat Millers’ 
League held a very successful meeting 
last week at Indianapolis. 

May 22.—L. Christian, of L. Christian 
& Co., and his wife, sailed for Hamburg 
last week, to be gone for two months. 

May 22.—There were more rains in 
Kansas last week, and conditions were 
favorable for the growing crop. 


&&8 


At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 40,000 chain grocery stores in the 
United States. New York leads the na- 
tion with 7,400, Pennsylvania is second 
with 4,900, Ohio has 3,700, Massachusetts 
3,200, New Jersey 3,000 and Illinois 3,000. 

But even at that, chain stores don’t 
come anywhere near controlling the bulk 
of the business. There are still about 
350,000 grocery stores in the United 
States, of which 29,000 are in New York, 
27,000 in Pennsylvania, 16,000 in Ohio, 
10,000 in Massachusetts, 9,000 in New 
Jersey and 20,000 in Illinois. 

From this you will see that, even in 
their strongest quarters, chains are still 
hopelessly outnumbered by independent 
merchants.—The Progressive Grocer. 
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flour production in tons (by crop years, one 
1910-11 to 1924-25, inclusive): day. After these loaves had been broken The use of pretzels as a remedy for 
Crop year Bran Shorts Reddog Totals in sections, slices were cut off, each slice seasickness is substantiated by Dr. Paul 
Lriety + oeacat ree ted ease 526.035 thus being spoon shaped, with a point, so 5S. Leinbach, Philadelphia, who with a 
1912-13... 279.478 274'005 re rtd epece that it made a very good conveyor for party of friends is on a cruise to the 
1913-14... 274,200 268,829 53,706 596.735 the other food. Naturally each piece of Mediterranean. In a letter to a brother 
1034-18. i 308.401 264,131 52,768 586,306 bread became more or less saturated with he stated that one of the party who was 
RE ie eee Heagthy pag 9 the food it bore. After the guests had prone to seasickness, during the trip lim- 
1917-18... 228,056 223,460 44.668 496.313 finished with the food on their bread, they ited her diet to a large parcel of pretzels 
1918-19... 260,156 255,060 50,955 566,171 threw the bread on the floor for the poor, that had been sent to the ship by a 
es ah ered vere rig saaaee according to the ironclad custom of the friend. As the result of this diet, the 
1921-22... 252,574 247.627 49,470 549.671 time. This is the meaning of the old ex- passenger was able to escape the ravages 
1922-23... 254,854 249,862 49,917 554,632 pression.” of mal de mer. 
1923-24... 202,786 198,814 39,719 441,318 
1924-25... 159,348 156,227 31,211 346,785 
AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF ALL COMMODITIES 
The average prices of all commodities used in comparison in this study, with their relative prices (by crop years, 1910-11 to 
1924-25, inclusive): 
ACTUAL PRICES 
r (c) 
r (a) _, (b) —_ Cottons’d Timothy Clover (d) a (e)— (f) 
Bran Shorts Red dog Wheat Flour Oats Barley Corn Oilmeal meal hay hay Butter Hogs Cattle Rainfall 
Year— ton ton ton bu bbl bu bu bu ton ton ton ton Ib cwt cwt in inches 
1910-11... 18.51 19.57 ° 22.99 1.048 5.42 328 832 496 31.58 31.65 17.62 15.21 .27 7.54 6.35 —2.32 
1911-12... 20.88 22.06 26.35 1.072 5.33 472 1.203 .676 35.33 31.07 17.94 16.87 31 6.88 7.03 +1.91 
1912-13... 16.67 17.72 24.22 906 4.76 .330 .675 608 29.36 30.89 14.50 12.48 .32 8.25 8.09 +3.81 
1913-14... 19.02 19.79 24.12 895 4.58 .370 620 644 28.89 32.34 15.94 12.91 .30 8.35 8.38 + 1.85 
1914-15... 19.12 20.25 27.52 1.298 6.65 474 688 693 31.71 30.72 14.54 12.19 31 7.65 8.44 — .65 
1915-16... 17.05 18.77 25.73 1.185 5.92 .406 672 -742 33.99 34.69 15.19 12.83 31 8.06 8.92 + .82 
1916-17... 26.20 29.73 38.53 1.979 9.87 534 1.173 1.072 43.30 41.16 15.73 13.19 .88 2.12 10.48 —2.16 
1917-18... 27.90 35.95 53.32 2.260 10.81 738 1.543 1.825 57.13 53.60 22.59 19.53 45 16.94 12.92 —2.43 
1918-19... 29.83 38.97 50.77 2.340 11.08 .663 1.014 1.528 64.67 60.54 29.20 26.07 57 18.76 15.40 —2.32 
1919-20... 39.63 44.84 68.22 2.866 13.66 .831 1.447 1.616 76.49 76.07 28.69 24.77 64 15.82 14.40 — .62 
1920-21... 25.94 27.42 43.25 1.943 10.58 485 818 828 46.09 51.45. 22.21 19.43 51 «611.25 =: 10.96 —3.26 
1921-22... 16.84 17.65 28.85 1.438 7.13 324 575 487 «644.41 45.08 §=:19.81 17.25 41 8.99 7.90 + 1.05 
1922-23... 20.70 21.88 29.22 1.255 6.78 877 594 675 46.31 60.99 17.53 15.47 45 8.27 9.52 —2.57 
1923-24... 21.71 22.49 30.54 1.172 6.43 407 651 -777 39.41 60.88 19.46 16.89 46 7.28 9.67 —1.67 
1924-25... 22.73 24.76 36.07 1.435 8.13 480 .835 1.116 45.09 48.50 18.71 16.68 -42 9.14 9.44 + 2.81 
RELATIVE PRICES (g) 
1910-11... 19.28 20.39 23.95 1.091 5.65 .B4 .87 52 32.90 32.97 18.25 15.84 .28 7.85 6.62 
1911-12... 21.81 22.51 26.89 1.090 5.44 .48 1.23 .69 36.05 31.70 18.31 17.21 -82 7.02 7.17 
1912-13... 16.67 17.72 24.22 1.910 4.76 .33 68 61 29.36 30.89 14.50 12.43 .32 8.25 8.09 
1913-14... 18.65 19.40 23.60 .870 4.49 .36 -61 67 28.32 31.71 15.63 12.66 29 8.19 8.22 
1914-15... 18.46 19.47 26.46 1.250 6.39 46 .66 -63 30.49 29.54 13.98 11.72 30 7.36 8.11 
1915-16... 15.79 17.38 23.83 1.100 5.48 .88 -62 .69 31.47 31.12 14.06 11.88 .29 7.46 8.26 
1916-17... 17.01 19.31 25.02 1.290 6.41 -35 -76 -70 28.12 26.73 10.21 8.56 .25 7.87 6.81 
1917-18... 14.95 17.62 26.14 1.090 5.20 35 -74 .88 27.47 25.77 10.86 9.39 -22 8.30 6.21 
1918-19... 15.37 17.16 22.37 1.040 4.90 -29 -45 .68 28.61 26.79 12.92 11.54 25 8.26 6.81 
1919-20... 16.23 18.84 24.46 1.200 5.74 35 -61 .68 32.13 31.96 12.05 10.41 .27 6.65 6.05 
1920-21... 15.58 17.14 27.03 1.210 6.61 .80 -51 62 28.81 32.16 13.88 12.14 -32 7.03 6.85 
1921-22... 13.36 14.01 22.90 1.140 6.13 .26 46 .49 35.24 35.78 15.32 13.69 .33 7.13 6.27 
1922-23... 14.89 15.71 21.02 -900 4.88 27 43 .39 33.32 36.68 12.61 11.13 82 5.95 6.85 
1923-24... 15.40 15.95 21.52 .830 4.56 -29 -46 55 27.95 35.73 13.80 11.98 .83 5.16 6.86 
1924-25.. 14.86 16.18 23.58 940 6.31 -31 -55 -73 29.47 31.69 12.23 10.90 -27 5.97 6.17 


(a) Data from Minneapolis m 


Daily Market Record, Minneapolis. 


Chicago. 


United States Department of Agriculture Weather Bureau Reports, Monthly Weather Review. 
of Labor Statistics farm products index number. 


ills (confidential). 
(d) United States Department of Agriculture Yearbooks. 
(f) The average departure from normal of Minnesota and Wisconsin rainfall during the months of July, August, and September. 


(b) Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce annual reports. 


(c) Daily files of the 
(e) Price Current-Grain Reporter Yearbooks, 


(g) Actual prices divided by the Bureau 
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NTIL chlorpicrin came into use as 
[ a fumigant there was nothing which 

could be used safely in a mill to 
combat localized infestations of insect 
pests. Such infestations, therefore, have 
usually gone uncared for until large 
enough to necessitate the fumigation of 
the whole mill. Mills in which conditions 
forbid general fumigations with hydro- 
cyanic acid have had to resort to fre- 
quent thorough cleansings which make 
necessary the shutting down of all or 
part of the equipment. Chlorpicrin has 
been found to be an effective agent for 
fumigating at regular intervals the mill 
machinery most liable to be infested. By 
its use the number of general fumiga- 
tions can be greatly reduced. 

In a flour mill of 150 bbls capacity per 
day there are, roughly speaking, only 
8,250 cubic feet of space inclosed within 
the actual milling machinery, not includ- 
ing any large storage bins. It is within 
part of this comparatively small space 
that infestations first develop and clog 
spouts and machines. The amount of 
such a fumigant as chiorpicrin which 
can be applied to the inside of the ma- 
chinery, therefore, is so small that the 
low cost makes it possible to apply it at 
frequent regular intervals. On the other 
hand, to house the machinery of a 150-bbl 
mill, from 75,000 to 100,000 cubic feet 
of space is required. Not only is this 
space, which must be treated in a general 
fumigation, many times as great, but the 
insects missed are very often the ones 
inside the machines and elevator legs; 
where they multiply rapidly and are soon 
back to their original numbers. While in 
many general fumigations with hydro- 
cyanic acid the poorest results are ob- 
tained inside the machinery and the best 
results outside, in chlorpicrin fumigations 
the best results are obtained inside the 
machinery where the greatest benefits 
will accrue. 

The machines, elevators, and conveyors 
which carry the low grade streams seem 
to be the principal places of infestation 
of the Mediterranean flour moth larve. 
If these are fumigated with chlorpicrin, 
and the treatment is repeated every two 
weeks, the insects can be kept down to a 
point where their numbers are negligible. 
Prevention, in the case of this insect, is 
highly desirable. Once a flour moth in- 
festation has enlarged to such an extent 
that the machinery is clogged and a 
general fumigation is necessary, there is 
in addition the tedious task of cleaning 
up, which, in point of labor and operat- 
ing time lost, may be more expensive 
than the cost of the general fumigation 
itself. 

The chief advantage of chlorpicrin is 
that infestations need not be allowed to 
reach the stage where fumigation is abso- 
lutely essential. Under the prevailing 
system of cyanide fumigations, in nine 
cases out of ten the infestations reach 
their absolute maximum before fumiga- 
tion is resorted to. When chlorpicrin 
fumigations are carried out regularly, the 
number of insects is kept down to a mini- 
mum at about the same cost for labor 
and materials as would be expended on 
general fumigations. In many mills the 
cost would be less. 

Chlorpicrin can be used (1) in all 
closed machines, or machines capable of 
being made tight, such as bolters, puri- 


fiers, and grinders; (2) in dusters which ° 


are constructed in such a way that they 
will hold the gas; (3) in storage bins, 
and (4) in conveyors and elevator legs. 


How Chlorpicrin Is Applied 


THE best method yet developed for 

applying chlorpicrin in mill fumiga- 
tion is with the apparatus shown in 
Fig. 1. This consists of atomizers op- 
erated by air or oxygen from a pressure 
tank. The atomizers which we have used 
are known as “continuous sprayers.” 
They were modified somewhat by the re- 
moval of the hand pump attachment. 
The containers of the atomizers should 
be of brass, so that they will not be cor- 
roded by the chlorpicrin. The proper 
amount of the chlorpicrin-carbon tetra- 
chloride mixture is put in each atomizer. 
This should be done out of doors. Then 
an atomizer ts set in each elevator head, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The heads on eleva- 
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Use of Chlorpicrin for Fumigating Flour and Cereal Mills 
By A. L. Strand 


Division of Entomology and Economic Zoology, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Minnesota 





THe accompanying article, together with the illustrations, is reproduced in 

The Northwestern Miller through the courtesy of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Minnesota, from a recent bulletin printed 
for distribution by the department in furtherance of the purposes of the co- 
operative agricultural extension work. Mr. Strand writes that since the publi- 
cation in bulletin form of this material he has become even more convinced 
of the efficacy of chlorpicrin as a mill fumigant. 

“Chlorpicrin,” he says, “is the only substance at present able to compete 
with hydrocyanic acid as a mill fumigant. To mill infesting insects it has 
been found to be more poisonous than the cyanide, and this without the hazard 
that one naturally would expect to be connected with the use of a more 
poisonous material. Although it must be applied in such a way that persons 
will be protected from its fumes, the danger of serious accident with it is so 
small as to be almost negligible. One is immediately aware of even slight 
traces of the gas, and larger amounts produce a most rapid exit to fresh air 
long before any serious consequences could arise. This is a most important 
quality for a substance to have if it is to be used in general fumigation prac- 
tices. A substance which easily kills insects will, in general, easily kill man, 
and unless it gives some warning of its presence it becomes a very dangerous 
thing to use. Chlorpicrin gives such a warning far stronger than any other 
fumigant, or for that matter any other poisonous substance, with which we 


are familiar. 


“In regard to the manner in which this new fumigant is used, we believe 
it would be entirely possible to equip a mill so that the chlorpicrin could be 
made to penetrate every place where the flour moth larvae commonly develop. 
Not only would that equipment for spraying the fumigant into the elevator 
heads be provided, but piping could be run to the horizontal conveyors most 
liable to infestation and to any machines rather isolated from the main streams. 
All of this equipment for the application of the gas could be made permanent 
and the fumigant thereby applied so easily that it would be applied regularly. 

“As for the expense of fumigation, when one considers that just the space 
where most of the insects are, that is, inside the machines, is treated, chlor- 
picrin is very economical. The space which must be treated is often less than 
5 per cent of the total cubic capacity of the mill. That means that you are 
treating only 5 per cent of the space which you would have to treat in the 


ordinary general fumigation. 


Consequently, chlorpicrin can be used often 


enough to keep the insects strictly under control. The insects do not develop 
out in the air; they breed inside the milling equipment. Why waste 90 per cent 
or more of a fumigant on space where there are no insects?. Chlorpicrin can 
answer this question, and it is the only thing we know that can.” 





tors known to be infested or leading to 
machines which are infested may be se- 
lected for fumigation, or an atomizer 
may be placed in each elevator head and 
a whole section of elevators and ma- 
chines treated at one time. The latter is 
perhaps the better practice. After the 
atomizers are placed they are all con- 
nected to an auxiliary pressure tank with 
a pressure gauge, which in turn is con- 
nected with the pressure tank. If the 
mill is equipped with air pressure this 
can be used to operate the atomizers by 
connecting a convenient air line to the 
auxiliary tank. Hand pumps are not 
satisfactory when more than three or 
four atomizers are connected together. If 
so desired, a gauge can be attached to 
the tank of compressed gas to register 
both the pressure in the tank and the 
pressure being delivered at the outlet. 
This would eliminate the auxiliary tank. 

When everything is in readiness and 
the mill has been allowed to run empty 
or nearly so by shutting off the supply 
of grain, and while the machinery is still 
running, the pressure is turned into the 
atomizers. The chlorpicrin vapor is thus 


circulated throughout all the elevators 
and machines which have been connected. 
A pressure on the atomizers of about 15 
Ibs should be maintained. As soon as the 
material has been applied, the mill is 
shut down and allowed to remain so from 
six to twelve hours. Then the machines 
and elevator legs can be opened and al- 
lowed to air. 

When the mill is started again after a 
chlorpicrin fumigation, it is a good prac- 
tice to take off several of the first sacks 
of flour which come through. These can 
be mixed with the feeds, or they can be 
fed back slowly into the mill. The small 
amount of chlorpicrin absorbed by the 
flour will be dissipated when it is mixed 
with a large amount of unfumigated 
stock. If regular chlorpicrin fumigations 
are to be employed in a large mill, it 
would be well to take off several sacks of 
flour after the first fumigation and note 
their order of coming through the mill. 
By making baking tests, the extent to 
which the different sacks are affected can 
be determined. In later fumigations just 
enough flour need be removed to insure 
getting that the baking qualities of which 





Apparatus used in applying chlorpicrin within the at. ~- amctanel of 


flour and cereal mills, and as a general household fumigan' 
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have been affected. Very small quan- 
tities of chlorpicrin can be detected dur- 
ing the se process by the odor of the 
gas given off. It has been shown that 
flour treated very intimately with chlor. 
picrin will recover its original baking 
qualities if it is aérated for sufficient 
time. If the mill is allowed to run empty 
before the chlorpicrin is applied and jf 
all parts of the machinery are given time 
to air thoroughly afterward, less flour 
need be removed. 


Fumigation of Storage Bins 


THE atomizer method works well when 
the cubie capacity of the space to be 
fumigated is not too large, but when 
large bins are to be treated another 
method must be used. Either an atomiz- 
ing pump of considerable capacity can be 
used or the chlorpicrin can be poured 
directly on sacks hung through the top 
openings of the bins. In the latter case 
the amount of material to be applied to 
each bin should be measured into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, from which it can be 
poured rapidly onto the sacks. The 
openings to the bins should be closed 
tightly as soon as the liquid has been ap- 
plied. The bins or tanks fumigated 
should be empty at the time, as it would 
be difficult to air the fumigated material 
long enough to rid it of the chlorpicrin. 

The best time to fumigate with chior- 
picrin is when the mill is closed down on 
a Saturday. The next day the machines 
can be opened and the mill aired to be 
ready for operation again Monday morn- 
ing without loss of ordinary operating 
time. In mills which do not close down 
over Sunday the fumigation period can 
be reduced to six hours. With from 
three to six hours for airing, the total 
shutdown period need not be more than 
12 hours. 

One pound of chlorpicrin to 1,000 cubic 
feet of space has killed 100 per cent of 
the Mediterranean flour moth larve in 
tight elevator legs. This amount is not 
sufficient, however, to kill the confused 
flour beetles, which are very resistant to 
all fumigants. Consequently, it is recom- 
mended that five pounds of chlorpicrin 
to 1,000 cubic feet of space be used when 
the material is applied at the elevator 
heads according to the method described. 
This amount is excessive, but an excess 
is required in order to make sure that a 
killing strength has been carried to the 
most remote of the machines and con- 
veyors. Even with such a high concen- 
tration, when the cubic contents of the 
elevators and machines are figured very 
liberally the amount of material to go 
into each atomizer is not large. 


TABLE I 
Chlorpicrin dosage schedule for flour and 
cereal mill fumigations: 
Machines and Bins 
Capacity— elevator legs and tanks 
fl oz ce fl oz 
54 1.9 
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94.6 1,073 
118.3 1,341 47.5 
142.0 1,610 57.0 

In tight bins and tanks, two pounds of 
chlorpicrin per 1,000 cubic feet of space 
is sufficient. A concentration greater 
than this does not decrease the time nec- 
essary to kill the insects enough to be 
worth while. Also, the less that can be 
successfully used in such places the bet- 
ter, for less time will then be required 
for airing. 

Table 1 gives the correct amounts of 
undiluted chlorpicrin in cubic centimeters 
and fluid ounces to be used (1) in the 
machines and elevator legs, and (2) in 
bins and tanks. In each case a like vol- 
ume of carbon tetrachloride should be 
added. 

It is essential that the equipment be- 
ing fumigated be tightly enough con- 
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structed to confine the gas. Although 
chiorpicrin will kill in a much shorter 
time than even heavy doses of carbon 
disulphide, the time is not so short that 

results can be obtained where there 
js much leakage of the gas. Copsequent- 
ly, for a successful fumigation it is just 
as necessary to spend time insuring that 
all machines, -elevators, and bins are 
made as tight as possible as it is to apply 
the fumigant itself. The elevator heads 
should be made to fit well, and the pack- 
ing around the shaft should go all the 
way around and be fairly compact. Any 
Joosely fitting elevator boots should be 
repaired, and cracks along the walls of 
the elevators should be closed with putty 
or sealed with cloth put on with liberal 
amounts of flour paste. Strips of 
gummed paper or adhesive tape can be 
used to close cracks about the machines. 


Vodifications of the Method 


HE method given may be modified to 

suit particular needs. If infestations 

rsist in just a few machines, elevators, 
or conveyors, these can be shut off from 
the rest of the mill by plugging the 
spouts which lead to and from them 
(particularly the lower openings) and 
given special attention. Holes can be 
bored for the accommodation of an atom- 
izer i: each machine, and a hand tire 
pump can be used to operate the atom- 
izr. In the conveyor boxes beneath 
rebolt reels, which are sometimes badly 
infested with flour beetles, or in horizon- 
tal co.veyors anywhere in the mill, sacks 
can be laid in one or two places, accord- 
ing to the length of the conveyor, and the 





chlorpicrin-carbon tetrachloride mixture 
poured directly on them. This can be 
done after the mill is closed down at 
night, and the sacks be removed the fol- 
lowing morning. In this method of ap- 
plication a gas mask should be worn 
when the sacks are removed, particularly 
if the places fumigated are rather inac- 
cessible. 

Good results have been secured when 
the operator wears a gas mask and ap- 
plies the chlorpicrin by means of a small 
hand sprayer. The liquid is directed 
through small openings into the upper 
parts of infested machines, for instance, 
through the small sliding doors at the 
tops of grinding rolls, where the spouts 
lead in. The hand sprayer can be used 
to supplement the first method described, 
in which an atomizer is used in each ele- 
vator head and the mill is operated dur- 
ing the application. If a little chlorpicrin 
is sprayed into the machines just before 
applying the mixture at the elevator 
heads, it is especially beneficial in clean- 
ing up heavy infestations when regular 
chlorpicrin fumigations have not been 
carried out. In treating grinding rolls 
with a sprayer, care should be taken that 
the liquid is not directed against the rolls 
themselves, which might be rusted by it. 

Without any doubt many other ways of 
using chlorpicrin in a mill can be worked 
out by millers who understand its prop- 
erties. A substance which so readily de- 
stroys insect life should find an important 
place in the operation of flour and cereal 
mills. We believe it is only a matter of 
time until it comes into very general use 
as a mill fumigant. 





Fig. 2. 


Atomizing Sprayers Set in the Elevator Heads of a Flour Mill 
A one-hole stopper on each atomizer stem fits very tightly into a 

hole of correct size bored into the elevator head. The air line shown at 

X runs to a pressure tank and auxiliary tank as illustrated in Fig. 1. 








United States—April Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for April, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 
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Canada—Distribution of Wheat Crops 


Distribution of Canadian wheat crops in the last five crop years, as compiled from 
Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
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Food 


Remainder for export and carryover........ 


Exports, Sept. t to Aug. 31t 


Exports, Sept. 1 to March 81f .............. 
Remainder for export April 1 to Aug. 31..:. 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
300,858 399,786 474,199 262,097 411,375 
12,034 9,799 19,395 12,000 11,212 
9.026 11,994 18,968 7,863 8,188 
279,798 377,993 435,836 242,234 391,976 
7,856 16,013 11,750 35,746 26,483 
248 417 424 630 410 
287,902 394,423 448,010 278,610 418,868 
39,240 39,782 38,597 40,000 40,000 
37,000 40,865 39,197 45,000 42,000 
211,662 313,776 370,216 183,610 336,868 
194,003 279,493 343,149 199,248 3 =...... 
131,851 198,944 229,039 137,332 240,435 
62,152 80,549 114,110 §61,911 71,433 


*Figures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 are as of Aug. 1. tFigures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 


are from Aug. 1 to July 31. 


tFigures for 1924-25 and 1925-26 are from Aug. 1 to March 
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COULDN’T BAKE PERSONAL OPINIONS 

A flour salesman tells of the proprietor 
of the New York kosher bakery, located 
in a town in his territory, with whom he 
had had much trouble, resulting in some 
loss to his mill. When all outstanding 
contracts were finally cleaned up the 
salesman took a relieved vow to do no 
more business with the man. 

A few months later the salesman met 
Mr. Gintzberg on the street. The latter 
immediately accosted him. 

“Vy it iss you did not call on me no 
more?” he said vociferously. 

“I will tell you frankly, Mr. Gintzberg. 
It’s because you are a low-down, sneak- 
ing, crooked blankety-blank-blank.” 

“Vell,” replied Mr. Gintzberg with a 
shrug, “but don’t you tink I must haf 


flour?” 
H. E. Y. 


* * 


THE HORRORS OF WAR 

The major, who was well known for 
his violent temper, due to many years in 
a hot climate and a thirst which it took 
something stronger than water to quench, 
was exercising a new mare on the pa- 
rade ground in the hope that he might be 
able to turn her into a charger. At pres- 
ent, nothing seemed more unlikely, as 
every time she saw a soldier she shied. 
Suddenly from behind a building ap- 
peared Private MacGoogle, the recruit 
piper, who had been sentenced by the 
pipe major to practice for an hour out- 
side his quarters. The effect on the mare 
was stupendous. 

MacGoogle, terrified at the possible re- 
sults of the major’s temper, stopped the 
music, saluted and stood stiffly to atten- 
tion, waiting for the storm to break. 

Imagine his surprise when the major 
said, “That’s all right, my man, carry 
on; I’m trying to get this pony used to 
the horrors of war.”—Contributed. 

7 * 


A POLICEMAN’S LOT 

“Yes, we have our troubles,’ com- 
plained a park policeman the other day. 
“For instance, there’s Mrs. » who 
has donated a marble bird bath. Only 
yestiddy she called me over and told me 
it was for sparrows, and not to allow any 
other birds to bathe in it!’—New York 
Sun. 

* 7 

The man crawled from under the 
wrecked car and got to his feet. He had 
escaped miraculously with only some in- 
jury to his right ear, but they took him 
to a hospital to have the hurt examined. 

The doctor peered into the injured 
member, probed and peered again. “Yes,” 
he said at length, “you have punctured 
the wall of your ear.” 

The patient moaned. 

“The very ears have walls,” he said 
miserably. 

They rushed him at once to the ob- 
servation ward.—New York Herald Trib- 
wne. 

* * 
A REMINDER 


Two women were passing a butcher’s 
shop where a pig’s head was on display, 
with a lemon in its mouth. 

“There, Liz,” exclaimed one of the 
women, “that reminds me that I prom- 
ised to get a new pipe for Joe.” 

+ 7 

Almost any schoolboy can tell you the 
date of Custer’s last fight, but very few 
adults can give you the date of Demp- 
sey’s last one.—Judge. 

. * 
THE OLD MILL WRECKS THE HOME 


Before marrying a girl who paints or 
sings or plays it is best to have her sign 


993 


pers admitting that she couldn’t have 
ad a career even if she hadn’t married 
you. When our wife was single she 
painted a picture of an old mill, with the 
assistance of her teacher, and for more 
than 20 years she has kept us between 
the upper and nether millstones of that 
painting. She shows the picture to every 
visitor in our home, and when the visitor 
asks her why she didn’t keep up her 
painting she makes it clear that we are 
the answer to the question. We took an 
artist and put her to work in a kitchen. 
She had to cook and sew and scrub and 
rear children when she might have had 
a career. We often think how happy our 
married life would have been if she 
hadn’t painted that picture of the old 
mill—Claude Callan in the Kansas City 
Post. 

* . 

Old Moral Gent: “And is this bottle 
of whisky your sole comfort in your be- 
reavement?” 

Widower: “Oh, no. I have half a doz- 
en bottles in the cupboard!” — Nagels 
Lustige Welt (Berlin). 





Special Notic 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








The Midland Flour 
Milling Company 


is open for aggressive brokerage 
connections in Southeastern, South- 
ern, Southwestern and Pacific Coast 
markets. Our line includes the 
famous TOWN CRIER flour, strong 
patent grades for bakers, and popu- 
lar priced short and standard patent 
flours, both in plain and self-rising 
grades. We have 4,000 bbls daily 
milling capacity and our plants are 
so located as to enable us to reach 
the above mentioned territory on a 
strictly competitive basis. Address 
The Midland Flour Milling Co., 
1100 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPORT MANAGER 


Exceptional opportunity for an ex- 
perienced export manager with mill 
of ample capacity and finances. 
Prefer man experienced both in 
Latin America and European mar- 
kets. Must have satisfactory rec- 
ord of past accomplishments. To 
such a man this connection offers 
an exceptional opportunity. Posi- 
tion available immediately, Address 
994, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL WANTS AGGRES- 
sive jobber or broker for Pittsburgh, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana ter- 
ritories; quality flour, fair prices, 100 per 
cent co-operation. Address 678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
















































































Sales Correspondence 


Increasing volume and an expan- 
sion program necessitates another 
man in our office sales organization 
The position offers a splendid op- 
portunity for a young fellow with 
initiative and ambition The work 
will be in connection with sales in 
our western territory, which we 
work very intensively, and where a 
large volume and broad distribution 
is already developed Our flour is 
the most extensively advertised of 
any flour in this territory 

The fellow we are looking for is 
not over 20 years of age A high 
echool education is necessary, but 
a eqilege education is preferred 
Bome road selling experience would 
be valuable, especially in connec- 
tion with selling experience from 
the office end 

Btate your age, outline 
cation and experience, 
pected to start with, give references 
as to character and ability, and if 
possible send a recent kodak pic- 
ture or photograph 

Address 1081, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo 


your edu- 
salary ex- 


WELL-KNOWN SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants two aggressive sales- 
men, one for southern Ohio and one 
for West Virginia; splendid oppor- 
tunity for parties who can qualify; 
must have a good record and real 
selling ability; give full details in 
first letter Address 677, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR 


‘OP ENING 
with large milling 
Address 676, care 
Minneapolis 


MALE STE- 
company; 
North- 


SPLENDID 
nographer 
good salary. 
western Miller, 








BITUATIONS 
OR ASSISTANT TO 
manager with mill located in Southweat; 
12 years’ milling and grain experience; 
married; 35; good references, Address 691, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED 





AS RBOOKKERPER 


CHEMIST GRADUATE A. M., FOUR 
years’ laboratory experience with both 
soft and hard wheat products; three years’ 
milling experience; available June 1; ex- 
cellent references. Lawrence Barlenbaugh, 
Claflin, Kansas, 

SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 

sires connection with good reputable mill; 

a live wire, with good following, 36 years 

of age and 18 years’ selling experience in 

eastern Pennsylvania Address 686, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


600 BBLS 
hard and 
bbls; fur- 

best re- 
North- 


IN MILL 
practical experience 
mills, 300 to 6,000 
references; guarantee 
Address 1080, care 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HEAD MILLER 
wide 
soft wheat 
nish A-l 
sults; age 37, 
western Miller, 


AS 
up; 


AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,000 bbls up; good record of success with 
large mille; qualified to handle any size 
mill and meet any conditions; high class 
references; go anywhere, Address 673, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

PRACTICAL MILLER — EXPERIENCED 

flour and feed salesman, acquainted with 

large mill, of quality flour, competitive 
prices, for Philadelphia, eastern Pennayl- 
vania, New Jersey; references or bond; 
salary and expenses, Address 6938, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A GOOD MILL OF 
100 to 8300 bbls capacity; thoroughly ex- 
perienced, including cereal and feed mill- 
ing; will keep plant in repair for steady 
operation; prefer to take full charge of 
the manufacturing end and will be found 
to be a successful, competent and reliable 
miller; city position in Northwest or in 
central states. Address 692, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapeta. 


MARRIED MAN, 27 YEARS OLD, FIVE 
years’ experience in selling flour, excellent 
record to prove ability, desires position 
with flour mill as sales supervisor or as- 
sistant to manager; has thorough knowl- 
edge of this work; at present employed; 
seeking change in order to advance; east- 
ern states preferred. Address 669, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT WITH WIDE 
experience is open for position; can guar- 
antee results as to yield and quality; can 
straighten out mill that is sot giving 
results desired; can furnish references; 
any inquiries will be strictly confidential. 
AGdress 672, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 


MANAGER-HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP 
to 300 bbia; long experience in all depart- 
ments: wheat purchasing, tempering, 
grinding for firet class famiiy trade and 
placing products; familiar with all kinds 
of machinery and power; go anywhere 
BOOn Address 687, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A 250 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill, 26 years’ experience; can meet all 
requirements; prefer position in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, or near-by 
states; am employed, and can offer excel- 
lent reasons for desiring a change; refer- 
ences on request. Address 676, care 
Northwestern Miller. Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER—320 
years’ experience in mills 400 bbis up; 
hard spring and winter short patents for 
best family trade; close yields; can use 
all equipment to best advantage or make 
any changes desired; small family; corre- 
spondence or interview sbdlicited. Address 
688, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















‘BUSI N ESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 





SALE—IN LOS ANGELES, WELL 
established merchandise and brokerage 
business; fine grain and milifeed accounts; 
several good export accounts; price rea- 
sonable. Box 1183, Los Angeles, Cal. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SALE—50-BBL MIDGET 
Marvel mill, only used about six 
months; will accept any reasonable 
offer. Michigan Milling & Beverage 
Co., 2630 Military Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


FOR 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SALE—-CARTER-MAYHEW OAT MA- 
chine, good as new, cleaned not over 60 
cars of wheat, Lexington Elevator & Mill 
Co., Lexington, Ohio. 


FOR 


( CON TINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale——Four tate style Alsops in excellent 
shape, crated for immediate shipment; 
price reasonable, Standard Mill Supply 
Co., 601 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


chieve 
Spotless Interiors 
with fA RIC OLRG. 
“LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS 


An Interior White Paint 
- CLEVELAND, OnI0 


” 


THE ARCO COMPANY - 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


OREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Mi p lis, Mi ta 














WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 





A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 
619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
A Wilhoit Analysis 
on flour or wheat is a by 

e as a standa: 











There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 
the high grade of the product it 
sells. The world over, S: George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 


GEORGE COMPAR 


gWELLSBURG, W.VA 








PRUETT EEE 


PEUUTTGHTEELE 


PIGEAEEENGN 


TEE eee 





— 
HUTT eee 





The Agene Process installed at 
The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. 


GENE does not increase the 
acidity of a flour. The life of 


the flour is not shortened. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
frour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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